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THE JUVENILE FIELD 
IS 
THE TRAINING GROUND 
FOR 
THE BEGINNING WRITER 


Here is a marketplace of more than 
100 Publications where you can 


EARN WHILE YOU LEARN 


I’ve sold over 3,500 Stories, Serials, 
Articles and Fillers to Juvenile Editors. 
Now .. . I’m Teaching. 

| tell you WHAT TO WRITE—HOW 
TO WRITE IT—WHERE TO SELL IT. 
| offer you Step-By-Step Instruction 
and Personal Guidance. 


Also 
CRITICISM — COLLABORATION 
Juvenile Book Ms. Criticism a Specialty 
Write for Terms and FREE Pamphlet 
“Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing” 


WILL HERMAN—Dept. A 


1726 West 25th Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 


PLAYWRITES ONLY! ATTENTION! 


The Peninsula Playhouse announces a reading 
service for playwrites and playwrites only! 

Your play or teleplay is given careful considera- 
tion by skillful and talented producers who are 
THEMSELVES currently engaged in theatre work. 
Over 35 years of first-hand producing-acting-direct- 
ing-playwriting in the theatre and on television at 
your service! 


You get qualified, constructive criticism—complete 
analysis—AND if your play is suitable for staging— 
. WE WILL STAGE IT in our theatre. (A showcase 
just 29 minutes from HOLLYWOOD) 


Writing for the theatre and television is com- 
pletely different than writing short stories, novels, 
etc.—so why send your limousine (play) to an 
agency that deals with tractors (novels, etc.)? 

Fees: hr. teleplay. $10.00 

One act play or one hr. teleplay___.._ 20.00 
Three act play or 90 minute teleplay 30.00 


Send your play or teleplay now to: 


PENINSULA PLAYHOUSE, 2236 So. Pacific Ave., 
San Pedro, Cal. (include fee with script. Stamped, 
self-addressed envelope, of course.) 


LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


recognizes that your manuscript represents 


your time, labor and skill. Your book, 
your story or your teleplay will receive every 
consideration; if we think it is salable, we will 
submit it to the most appropriate markets on a 
straight 10% commission basis in event of a sale. 


Evaluation fees: 
Short stories under 2,000 words ____$ 3.00 
Short stories over 2,000 words._.__.__ 5.00 
TV scripts—Half Hour _________ - §00 
7.50 
10.00 
15.00 


“We'll go all-out to help you sell your 
literary product.” 


WILL LOZIER 


LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 
134-35 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y. 


AUTHORS 


We have had FORTY YEARS experience in 
ublishing books by new and unknown authors. 
We can help you publish your book! Send in 
your typewritten manuscript (25,000 words and 
up) for a free reading. You can be sure of 
prompt and courteous attention, and, if published 
under our subsidy plan, your work will receive 
competent editorial treatment; able art work; 
punctual — Your book will be sent to 
national and | newspapers for review; it will 
be catalogued and distributed through book deal- 
ers, and announcements will be sent to the 
author’s personal mailing list. 


YES, WE DO PUBLISH POETRY. Our Series, 
Contemporary Poets of Dorrance, numbers over 
500 volumes published over four decades. 


We take pride in our reputation and our many 
years of experience in Book Publishing and our 
excellent list of authors whose works are to be 
found in schools, libraries, and homes all over 
this country and Canada. Write first if you prefer. 


DorrANCE & CompaNY 
PUBLISHERS SINCE 1920 


DEPT. AJ 
1715 Walnut St. 


eed 
: AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


COUNTRYLANE is a new “little magazine” 
being planned by Mildred Caplinger, Editor. It 
will be devoted to country living. Stories and 
poems should, for the most part, have an outdoor, 
farm or small town setting. Articles can be on 
almost any topic. No payment. Address is 
Criders, Va. 

Another new one, ITS OWN EXCUSE, is 
being published for 2000 members of the Hu- 
manist Book Club, 27 Millport Ave., New Canaan, 
Conn. issued quarterly at $2.00 annually. It will 
contain fiction, non-fiction, photos, wit cartoons 
and poetry of interest to naturalistic philosophers, 
liberal religionists and laughing humanists. Fic- 
tion and non-fiction: writer will be paid in dis- 
count-credit up to $500 for the purchase of books 
which author chooses. Photos and cartoons: may 
spoof the orthodox and may receive up to $100 
in discount credit for books. Poetry: preferably 
not over 20 lines—up to $5 a line in discount 
credit. Query Ellery Thoreau, Editor at the 
above address. 


SMALL CITY-RURAL TOWN BUSINESS 
REPORT, Box 428, Bourbon, Ind. (Bi-M-40) 
Needs factual, condensed stories of 25-150 words 
on unusual merchandising ideas, money-making 
or cost-cutting operations of any retail or allied 
business in cities and towns under 25,000 popu- 
lations only. Payment is $2-$5 each on accept- 
ance. Payment is based on merit of idea rather 
than wordage. Must be something unusual or 
new enough so that other business men can 
benefit from it. Address: Byron L. Troyer, Editor. 

> 

A new Poetry journal, LYNX, is to make its 
appearance in January, 1962, issued semi-annual- 
ly at 75c per copy. No payment. Address Paul 
Levine and Margaret Lee Johnson, Editors, 
LYNX, 300 Broadway, Plainview, Texas. 


The PTA Magazine has changed its title to 
THE NATIONAL PARENT TEACHER. They 
want scientificially accurate but informally written 
illustrated articles on child guidance and parent 
education to 1,500; verse, 16 to 20 lines. Payment 
is 1c per word on acceptance; photos $1-$7.50. 
Address manuscripts to Eva H. Grant, THE NA- 
TIONAL PARENT TEACHER, 700 North Rush 
St., Chicago 11. 


Novemser, 1961 


FOCUS/ Midwest is a new monthly magazine 
now being organized for publication early next 
year, possibly in January. Manuscripts are now 
being solicited, but reports will take some time 
because of the organizational phase of the pro- 
ject. Once the magazine begins publication, 
manuscripts should be answered within four 
weeks. Payment depends on the quality of the 
manuscript. It is expected that the schedule will 
be above that of similar magazines. Articles may 
run from about 1500 to 4000 words. Queries will 
be answered and a brief biographical sketch with 
manuscript submissions or query will be appreci- 
ated. FOCUS/Midwest will cover Illinois and 
Missouri in the beginning. Once it has reached 
a sustaining level in paid subscriptions, the pub- 
lication will cover the entire Middle West. It 
will have ample space and energies to explore 
events of political, cultural, regional and local 
importance. All inquiries should be addressed 
to Charles L. Klotzer, Editor, FOCUS/Midwest, 
P.O. Box 7064, St. Louis 77, Mo. 


RUST CRAFT GREETING CARDS, Rust 
Craft Road, Dedham, Mass. has a new procedure 
of sending out “newsletters” describing current 
needs and deadlines. “This enables the writer to 
better call his shots,” advises Carl Coeller, Editor 
in Chief. The newsletters are available on re- 
quest. 


THE PARAMOUNT LINE, INC., Box 678, 
Pawtucket, R. I., is particularly interested in 
humorous ideas for greeting cards or rough dum- 
mies for all seasons and everyday occasions. 


NORTH AMERICAN NEWSPAPER ALLI- 
ANCE, INC. reports that it is interested in hear- 
ing from qualified journalists in Latin America, 
due to the onrush of news developments in that 
area. Address NANA, 229 W. 43rd St., New 
York 36, N. Y. 

> 

The Avalon Contest News for December re- 
quests that all chairmen of contests open to all 
poets send their data as soon as possible for free 
listing therein. Write at once for necessary forms. 
Free copies to all contest chairmen. Address 
DIFFERENT PRESS, Alpine, Texas. 


(More on page 8) 


Last-Minute 


PERSONAL TRAINING 
can help You become a 
PROFESSIONAL WRITER 


For more than thirty-five years, our organization has 
trained writers for success in all 9 of creative 
ane We can help you, too, for this is our only 
jo 

When you enroll with The Simplified Training 
Course, you get the personal help of Mr. Raffelock, 
one of the nation’s outstanding instructors, teacher of 
such well-known writers as Tom Duncan, Josephina 
Niggli, Phyllis Whitney, Al P. Nelson, Jean Lee La- 
tham, and many others. 


Compare with other courses! Note how much actual 
personal help we give you, the fact that our instruc- 
tors are at 1 (not scores of miles away), the 
confidence you gain in knowing that this is the oldest 
school for home-study writers in America and that it 
is widely known for its integrity, dependability, and 
consistently effective professional training. 

Our new course, PRACTICAL MAGAZINE WRIT- 
ING, is the result of successful training of hundreds 
of writers. It is the only truly modern course based 
on the soundest principles of psychology and up-to- 
date teaching methods. Why settle for anything less 
when you can get this stimulating, interesting, and 
sales-bringing training for as little or for less than 
most of the old-style courses? 


FREE 


SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 

1817 Gilpin St., Denver 18, Colo. 

Please send me, without obligation, your free book- 
let, “The Way Past the Editor,” showing me how to 
learn to write stories, articles, TV plays, and other 
salable scripts. 

NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY and STATE 


An Announcement from 


ECONOMY CENTRAL 


In addition to our regular PLUS FEATURES: high-quality 
service at low cost, reading fee refund on evaluated unsal- 
able scripts which doctoring can’t help, 24-hour service, and 
the guidance of a former editor . . . ry economy central 
announces a new bonus— 

@ Our MONTHLY BULLETIN which we mail to editors and 
publishers outlining problem manuscripts and reprint offers. 
Anyone can sell self-sellin ea GO FARTHER! 

... AND ALL AT THE SAME CONOMY RATES! Our rates 
ere lower because we have a low-overhead expense out of 
the high-rent area. 

Nominal Fees: $3 minimum, $1 per 1000 to 10,000 words. 
Plays-Novelettes, $10. Books, $15. Office Consultation, $5— 
1 hour, $3.50—Y hour. PROFESSIONALS: We'll handle 
your material on a straight commission 


DONALD W. LEWIS 
sas watiteraey, Gonsultont ond Agent 
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WHAT 
READERS 
WRITE 


Depends on A&J Markets. 

Enclosed is my check for $4.00—2 year renewal 
subscription to Author and Journalist. 

Trust this reaches you in time so I will not lose 
an issue. I depend on your market list. 1 selected 
a market last January Ist, sent out an article and 
had a check on the 6th for $100 and this was a pay 
on publication magazine too. Since then I have 
sold them two more scripts at the same price and 
have another which I have cut down for them as 
it was too long for their use. 

Keep up the good work. Articles too are 
splendid. 

W. Clay Missimer 
Erie, Pa. 


“Productioneers” Invited. 

Do you work in the production department of 
any publication in the New York metropolitan 
area? If so, you are eligible to join The Produc- 
tioneers. Membership in this organization, which 
meets once a month in mid-town Manhattan, will 
help improve the performance of your work—as 
I can assure you from personal experience. I'll 
be glad to send information about The Produc- 
tioneers to any reader who is qualified for mem- 


bership. 
Allen Glasser 
Production Manager 
Cantor Publications, Inc. 
116 East 16th Street 
New York 3, N. Y. 


A&J Readers Respond 

In April 1961 you carried an announcement of 
my annual contest which turned out to be quite 
overwhelming. 863 entries! I don’t know how 
I can properly thank you for the overwhelming 
response. True, the announcement appeared in 
several publications, but in literally dozens of 
accompanying letters authors state: “I saw this in 
AUTHOR & JOURNALIST” or, “Thank you 
and AUTHOR & JOURNALIST for this oppor- 
tunity of entering a splendid contest.” 

Again, my thanks. May I wish for you contin- 
ued success as publisher and editor of one of 
the best writers’ magazines I know. 

Dedie Huffman Wilson 
The Poets’ Workshop 
San Jose, Calif. 


(More on page 6) 


CHARLES CARSON 
Book Specialist 
Criticism—Editing—Ghost Writing 
Free details on request. 


Box 38-A, Manhattan Beach, Calif. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
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Money Talks--Over 
$10,000 Talking 


“Never Again Will | Be Skeptical 
. .. PROFESSIONAL WRITING CAN 
BE TAUGHT BY MAIL!” 


writes writing award winner J. E. Logan, of 
Michigan, who has good reason to know— 


because, as he says: 
“For about 7 year I have been ing contests with 
regularity and persistence . . . I knew I needed to 
learn how to write in a professional manner . . 
using the methods and techniques recommended by 
New York School Of Writing I recently won the largest 
award of my — career—a prize worth about $8,000. 
“Never again will I be skeptical of the statement that 
PROFESSIONAL WRITING CAN BE TAUGHT BY 
MAIL!” (Letter written when he was not even half 
through the course.) 


OVER $1500 IN SALES SINCE 
STARTING WITH NYS 


“I have totalled up my sales since I have been working 
with you. I have sold a total of 71 pieces of all kinds, 
amounting to $1,458.23. 

“I have just had an acceptance of the Sa a 
story you criticized for me a short time ago. 

Weekly Magazine is taking it for $150.00,” writes i CN. 


Ferguson. 


OVER 100 SALES! 


“First, I say ey, wont 2 that the volume of juvenile 
(teenage) sales I have enjoyed is a direct result of m my 
work in the N.Y.S. course. Among the many help 

points that my instructor taught me, one very helpful 

one was to establish and follow a story line. I am en- 
closing a story that was begun as a part of the course. 
I sold it shortly after finishing the course, to The Metho- 
et Publishing Co.,” writes Julia Collier, of Washington, 


We Teach You To Write Stories, TV 
Scripts And Articles And Then 
We Help You Sell Them! 


Finally, you'll find that NYS actually markets your 
salable manuscripts for you through a nationally-known 
literary agent who knows the entire range of literary 
markets intimately. Yes, however you want to compare 
value—whether it be on the basis of price, material, 
experience, or personal help—NYS meets every com- 
petitive challenge! 


SEND THIS COUPON TODAY ioe: 


| THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING 
Dept. 900, 2 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. vg | 


Send me, at no obligation your FREE booklet WRITING 
FOR A WELL- PAY NG CAREER; Aptitude Test; 
Sample Material 


| Name 


| Address 
City... 


Licensed by the State of New York. 
(This inquiry is confidential. 
| No will call). 


4 
23. 
5 


WHAT IT TAKES 


to write that full TV script, screenplay, or 
screen treatment, is real Hollywood know-how 
—gained from years of WORKING experience, 
NOT from reading a textbook. 

My vast Hollywood film background can 
best help YOU—your scripts, outlines, or 
stories, novels—to that marketable standout 
professional finish, both in writing and in 
appearance. 

RITICISM—REVISION—EDITING 

GHOSTING A SPECIALTY 


JESSICA FOX MAY 


814 No. Eucalyptus Inglewood, Calif. 


A WORD TO WRITERS 


if you want your book published write to 
me now. | want to send you FREE in- 
formation about my subsidy publishing 
plan. Write to... 


JACK FELTS, Book Publisher, Tohlequch, Oklahoma 


AUTHORS 


NEED A LITERARY AGENT? 


REGAL UNIVERSAL ARTISTS 
820 North 76th Court 
Elmwood Park 35, Illinois 


WRITE FOR MONTHLY 
AUTO TRADE MAGAZINE 
“Automotive trade paper wants articles 
(1000 to 1250 words) on automotive 
body refinishing and repair, both in- 
terior and exterior with photos if pos- 
sible. Articles should be limited to auto- 
body reconditioning and not mechanical 
repairs. Technical stories and stories 
relating to better shop management ac- 
cepted. 5c per word plus $5.00 for 
photo coverage. Fillers welcome.”’ Reply 

to Author & str Box 11. 


Looking for 
PUBLISHER ? 


company Prompt, 
| service. = Subjects Invited . . . fiction, 
non-fiction, poetry, etc. 
free, illustrated booklet, “To 
Write for ng! 0-page pons 


Your book can be 
by a successful, rel 


actical, proven you, step-by-' 
can be transformed into a 
beautiful volume. Write to: 


VANTAGE PRESS, Inc. 


Dept. BB-1, 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 
In California: 6253 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood, 28 


“The Eagle’s Feather” Suspended. 


I am writing to inform you that “The Eagle's 
Feather”—scheduled for publication in October— 
has suspended publication plans owing to a lack 
of interest. All manuscrpits have been returned 
to writers who sent same—also checks from sub- 
scribers, 

Of the 300-odd manuscripts sent to us for con- 
sideration less than five per cent could be con- 
sidered of a “professional” nature. Most were 
weak in plot construction, with wooden characters, 
impossible situations—and solutions. Others were 
obviously the outpourings of frustrated and neu- 
rotic souls. 

After reading them over one assistant editor 
remarked: “My Gawd, think what the readers 
on the Saturday Evening Post must have to wade 
through!” 

It is not our intent to blast the poor writer, 
for he is baffled enough now by “experts” who 
will teach him the art of writing posthaste—or 
those who make writing sound as though it is 
ground out of a giant word mill, like old-fashioned 
coffee. No matter how much the writer’s maga- 
zines may harp on the subjec,t all people can’t 
write. Just as most people are extremely dull 
conversationalists, so are most people dull, dull 
writers. 

The writer must take the blame for his own 
attitude, which is evident between the lines, that 
“this is as easy as rolling off a log.” His contem 
for the trade is obvious in every paragraph. His 
evident attitude is that anyone can write—m 
Aunt Susie says so—and I might as well “dash 
a few things” and pick up some of the loot that 
these silly editors are giving away. 

Why, oh, why, is it that the man who wouldn’t 
dare tinker with his automobile, or television 
set, or presume to tell a doctor how to operate— 
let alone operate himself, is so quick to jump into 
the writing “game”—a word spoken with ill- 
concealed contempt by the coffee house crew as 
they — poetry, short stories and novels by 
mouth. 


If they aren’t willing to work and rewrite their 
efforts, to sweat good honest sweat over each para- 
graph—nay, each word—they should stick to having 
kids, raising them, or playing canasta. 


Sorry about the outburst, but as one who has 
loved writing, even someone else’s when it’s gree. 
I am fed to the teeth with the jazz handed out 
by experts and the many who fatten themselves 
on the poor harassed devil who has been led to 
believe that he—or she—can write. 


I, for one, would like to see more articles about 
the magazines that buy material, print it, and 
then ignore letters from the author for payment. 
Articles on the editors who say one thing and 
buy another. Articles on the brutal truth that 
the honest-to-God sincere writer is the loneliest, 
most hag-ridden, frustrated, sorrowing individual 
since Job. 


Thank you, incidentally for your kindness to- 
ward “The Eagle’s Feather.” I think after read- 
ing the cross section of scripts it would be best 
to let the short story die. 


Sincerely, 
Hugh Collins 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


Clean “Confessions” Sell. 


In May of 1958 you published am article of mine 
CONFESSION WRITING TODAY. I told you 
that confessions were becoming less sexy, that 
they were being based more on many kinds of 
true experiences. During the last three years they 
have drifted more and more away from the sex 
story. They are becoming stories that more par- 
ents read and let their teenagers read. They are 
so much more the true life happenings the 
average every day man and woman. There is still 
a sin, suffer, and repent angle, but often the sin 
is more of a mistake than a sin. I have noticed 
this especially in the McFadden Publications and 
this is an excellent market. Just as all confessions 
are for the beginning writer. They are a wonder- 
ful ego builder for the Professional writer when 
the well of inspiration has run dry in the higher 
or better paying markets as they do at times and 
it is a good feeling that in writing a confession 
today you do not have to be afraid that some 
one you know will read it. Never be ashamed of 
writing a good confession. If you are ashamed 
your story should never be written. It cannot 
serve the purpose for which a person confesses 
to magazine or to priest. Try some good clean 
experience stories. ey can be adventure in life 
or love but if they teach a lesson the confession 
will buy them. 


Velma Cloward 
Modesto, Calif. 


“The Ax” Swamped. 


Thank you for your gracious presentation of 
my request for short stories. The response has me 
swamped and I am asking that no more be sent 
until further notice; I want to give justice to 
every story received, yet keep my promise of a 
prompt reply. One of the sad facts of a Quar- 
terly’s life is that it appeals to a limited audience 
and carries little advertising; yet the number of 
writers who presume upon an editor’s pursestrings 
by failing to enclose stamped, self-addressed—or 
inadequately addressed—envelopes is appalling. 


Marie Hale 
THE AX 


Military Book Mss. Wanted. 


This company is contemplating a program of 
publishing factual books on military subjects un- 
der its own imprint. We will be in the market for 
manuscripts of unusual literary merit, for which 
we will be prepared to offer the usual contracts 
and advances. 

It is suggested that authors query us for more 
particulars before submitting manuscripts either in 
whole or part. 

A. A. Hoehling, Books Editor 
Army Times Publishing Co. 
2020 M St., N.W. 
Washington 6. D.C. 
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IF YOU WRITE TO SELL 


then need honest professional help, not 
publishers and 70 magazine editors. 

One fee covers all costs of our reading, evaluation and 
ultimate marketing: . per manuscript to 5000 
words, $1.00 per 1 thereafter, $15.00 for books. 

Lambert Wilson Associates 
8 East 10th Street New York 3, N. Y. 


TYPING MS. DISCUSSIONS 


65c thousand 


INDIVIDUAL TEACHING 


B. COURSIN BLACK 
Box 917 Mesa, Arizona 


PERSONALIZED WRITING COURSE 


DOROTHY C. HASKIN, Author of 4151 published 

articles and stories, and 47 books written, ghost- 

written, or edited, says: 2 

“I can help you with your personal writing problems— 
Send for free brochure 

2573-3 Glen Green Hollywood 28, California 


WRITERS! EARN $$$$$’s 
WRITING HUMOROUS 

GREETING CARD VERSE 
Anyone can write Humorous Greeting Card 
Verse. | have sold thousands. Now | teach. 
Send $3.00 for most complete textbook ever 
written on this subject. Step-by-step in- 
structions. Everything you need to know to 
Turn Spare Time into Dollars. 


PAULINE ROTHRAUFF 
BOX 34 TIFFIN, OHIO 


is the time to decide! Is each script you write selling? 
Is it bringing you more money? As an author, are you 
becoming more successful? If your answer to all these 
questions isn’t “yes,” then perhaps it’s time for you to 
evaluate your position. Usually, the fault lies in your 
style of writing, the plot, or the marketing technique, 
but AWLS clients seldom have such difficulties be- 
cause they know that they have the best known name 
in literary representation to help them and to rely on 
for accurate, professional advice. They know they 
can expect this kind of service because for the past 
twenty-seven years AWLS has been first in sales 
throughout the world. For complete details ask for 
our new folder! 


Austin Wahl Literary Service 
21 East Van Buren Street, Chicago 5, Illinois 
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Last Minute Tipe 


(From page 3) 


William M. Fine, Publisher of HARPER’S 
BAZAAR, has announced publication of a new 
semi-annual magazine titled “Bazaar’s Special 
Edition of International Fashion.” It will appear 
twice a year, on March 15 and September 15 
and will be sold on newsstands only. A joint 
effort of the American and British BAZAAR, 
and under the editorial direction of Nancy White, 
Editor of HARPER’S BAZAAR and Eileen Dick- 
son, Editor of BRITISH BAZAAR, “Special Edi- 
tion” will bring first hand to fashion readers and 
the trade, the collections of the United States, 
France, Great Britain, Italy, Spain and Ireland. 
“The magazine will be the most spectacular 
fashion publication ever produced,” Fine said. 
“We will utilize the services of the finest pho- 
tographers, both here and abroad, new techniques 
in printing, and the professional know-how of 
both staffs.” The new publication will have a 
guaranteed circulation of 100,000 copies, all in 
the United States, and a trade circulation to de- 
partment and specialty stores of 20,000. The 
cover price is $1.00. There will be a 2 to 1 
ration of editorial pages over advertising pages. 


AUTHORS—PROTECT YOUR 10 RIGHTS 
Do you know all your subsidiary 
@ familior with simplified rules of copyright? 
@ want sample contracts, agents, publishers? 
@ when to dea! with literary agents—names of reputable 

enes—this and lots more vital information. 
SEND $1.50 and selt' addressed manila envelope, stamped 
8c, for series of copyrighted lectures by well known 
creative writing teacher and counselor. 

EDITION IS LIMITED 


JULIA SWART 


3384 Shipping Ave. Miami 33, Fla. 


ATTENTION WRITERS 


Book manuscripts wanted. All subjects considered: 
Fiction, Americana, Poetry Religious Studies, etc., 
Send your manuscripts to: 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS INC. 


489 5th Ave., N.Y.C. 
Attn: Mr. Dulles. N.W.C. 


HAVE YOU AN AILING STORY, ARTICLE OR 
POEM? 


Send it to me for a thorough diagnosi 
Creative Writing; 30 years experi 


selling. Rates: Stories and articles 
words, over 5000 $1.00 

per manuscript). 

accompany Ms; 

Manuscript is 


The Newspaper Fund 


Paul S. Swenson has resigned as managing 
editor of The Minneapolis Star to become the 
excutive director of the Newspaper Fund, a na- 
tionwide program designed to encourage and 
develop better talent for journalism. The Wall 
Street Jounral organized the Fund and has pro- 
vided grants of approximately $250,000 annually 
to support its program. Its executives and editors 
serve as directors of the Fund. Bernard Kilgore 
is President. 

During the last three years, Newspaper Fund 
grants for summer study in schools of journalism 
have been made to a total of 875 high school 
and junior college teachers who have journalism 
responsibilities. More than 150 other teachers 
have attended publications workshops supported 
by the Fund. This training is offered to encour- 
age teachers toward more professional and in- 
spirational leadership in journalism for their stu- 
dents. 


Another of the Fund’s activities has been 
the sponsorship of a newspaper internship pro- 
gram for students in colleges where little formal 
journalism training is available. In 1960, 53 stu- 
dents had summer jobs on newspapers. In 1961, 
this group was increased to 142. More than 100 
newspapers throughout the country have joined 
The Newspaper Fund in providing experience 
in news gathering and news editing for these 
students. 


The Newspaper Fund also serves as a clearing 
house for information on careers in journalism 
and on scholarships available for young people 
who are considering careers in this field. One of 
its undertakings was to sponsor publication of a 
vocational guidance book, “Do You Belong in 
Journalism?” of which 10,000 copies were dis- 
tributed to high schools. 


Other Newspaper Fund projects include a pro- 
gram in advanced reporting at the University of 
Nebraska, a journalism recruiting effort with 
Ohio State University, a project in the develop- 
ment of school pages in local newspapers with 
Southern Illinois University and a series of week- 
end classes for high school journalism teachers at 
New York University. 


Mr. Swensson, who is joining the news execu- 
tive staff of The Wall Street Journal to direct 
this program, began his professional newspaper 
career on the Mitchell (S. D.) Daily Republic. 
He joined the Minneapolis newspaper in 1935 
and, with the exception of a year on the San 
Francisco News and periods for military service, 
education and travel, he has served the Minne- 
apolis Star and Tribune since then. He was man- 
aging editor of the Tribune from 1950 through 
1955 and became managing editor of the Star 
in 1956. 


Address queries for detailed information to 
THE NEWSPAPER FUND, The Wall Street 
Journal, 44 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 
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METHODIST LAYMAN, 740 Rush St., Chi- 
cago 11, is looking for articles on projects started 
and carried out by men’s groups; personal fea- 
tures on outstanding laymen; significant training 
programs for church leaders; “how-they-do-it” in 
stewardship and finance, Methodist Men, lay 
speaking, lay leadership and men’s work projects. 
Also cartoons, humor, and action photos. They 
pay $10 to $50 for most articles, plus $5 for each 
ed used, on acceptance. Newman S. Cryer is 

itor. 


ST. JOSEPH MAGAZINE, St. Benedict, Ore- 
gon, needs stories on South America—must be on 
important themes (no travel). They also want arti- 
cles on nutrition, aimed at parents and articles 
that would help increase understanding between 
Catholics and non-Catholics. 


The Avalon News Digest, published by Lilith 
Lorraine, editor of Flame, Alpine, Texas, seeks 
volunteer reporters and researchers who will send 
news items gathered from reputable sources from 
all over the world. No pay at first, but the ten 
best reporters in two years will receive a press 
card, be appointed to the regular staff and be 
entitled to a free Avalon Course in Journalism. 
In each issue the masthead will list the reporters 
furnishing the material for that number. Material 
will consist of articles or extracts containing 
thought-provoking news, not usually in the head- 
lines, but of great potential value or with future 
implications. Especially welcomed are items con- 
cerning unusual, startling, or dramatic but not 
too fantastic scientific theories or inventions; new 
discoveries in the field of medical research, 
strange, true experiences in all fields of meta- 
physics, psychology, and telepathy; authenticated 
exposes of false information on all matters which 
have been given untruthful or distorted versions; 
information on matters withheld from publication 
when such withholding could be harmful. Reports 
should be sent in the form of actual clippings, 
giving name and date of organ of publication. 
No clippings welcomed from any extremist pub- 
lication either fanatically rightist or communistic- 
ally leftist. Also welcome are letters from readers, 
expressions of opinion, poems with excellent 
craftsmanship but with quotable content and 
popular appeal; but nothing sloganized, senti- 
mentalized or avant garde. Cash prizes with each 
number for prose articles requested. Price $1.00 
for five issues, 25c per copy. Read it before send- 
ing material. Send all orders and queries to 
DIFFERENT PRESS, Alpine, Tex. 


AVALON TEXAS POETS’ ANTHOLOGY, 
open only to poets born in Texas or living there 
at the present time, or born in Texas and living 
elsewhere, is to be published in 1962, but it is 
urgently requested, if you meet the requirements 
for submission of your work for consideration, 
that you write immediately, sending stamped ad- 
dressed reply envelope, for detailed information. 
No obligation to purchase. 
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OF THE DECEMBER ISSUE 


@ SKILFUL DIALOGUE 
by Pierre Long 


YOU DON’T HAVE TO BE 
ORIGINAL 
by F. A. Rockwell 


BUSINESS MAGAZINES: THE 
WRITER’S GREATEST 
OPPORTUNITY 

by Leonard Sloane 


MARKET LISTS OF OVER 150 
‘BUSINESS MAGAZINES AND 
COMPANY PUBLICATIONS 


Send today for FREE sample lesson 
and information on Christian writ- 
ing home study courses for both 
beginning and advanced writers. 
CHRISTIAN WRITERS INSTITUTE 


33 South Wacker Drive + Chicago 6, Illinois 


Puuctuator 


Next to your dictionary you need your PUNCTUATOR 


New, Easy, accurate, fast aid for writers. 
Enthusiastically approved by qualified 
teachers. Know where to put quotes, 
semicolons, commas, etc. 


Mail $2.00 postpaid for one or $15 for 
box of 10 to PUNCTUATOR, Box 441, 
Laguna Beach, Calif. 


= = 
“| HAVE SOLD... 


We've just had an unusual and spectacular bit of pleasure as this is written—the happiness of 
receiving our advance copy of next week's New York Times Best Seller List and finding that two of our 
books are on it. Every agency, of course, works hard and constantly to see one of its books the 
country in sales, so a double success of this sort is a rare joy indeed. 


The significance to us of two on the list is obvious: it means a special double ey in addition 
to the scores and scores of other books by our clients, currently on sale and selling well, and the hundreds 
of stories, articles, and teleplays by our clients currently in print or on view. But the double listing also 
has a special significance for you—because it underscores the possibility that the same sort of success can 
be achieved by you through SMLA representation if you have what it takes, even though you may now 
be a new writer who has sold nothing thus far. For the non-fiction book, Joyce Maclver’s The Frog Pond, 
is a first sale, her first published book; and though the fiction listing, the Evan Hunter novel, Mothers 
and Daughters, is not a first sale by any means (SMLA has handled such previous Hunter best sellers as 
The Blackboard Jungle and Strangers When We Meet), we did start him off, too, by making his first sale 
and every sale since. 


SMLA makes a specialty of breaking in new writers in addition to its representation of established 
professionals, making over 6,000 sales yearly for its clients, and is expert at the job of getting scripts 
right and getting them sold. We'll be happy to work with you. 


SERVICE: !f your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, 
and cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but 
can be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detai! advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without 
additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell you 
pa and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two 
weeks. 
TERMS: PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or 
have sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your 
t on straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 
20% on British and other foreign sales. ; 
NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to 
earn your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is ten dollars minimum 
charge per script for scripts up to 10,000 words, plus one dollar per thousand words for additional 
thousands. $35 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 words, $65 for books over 150,000 words: 
$10 for 15-minute television or radio scripts, $15 for half-hour scripts, $20 for one-hour scripts, $25 
for hour-and-a-half scripts; information on stage, syndicate, and other types of material on request. 
These are our full and only fees and cover complete service; there are no further charges of any kind 
whatever. A stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, with all submissions. 


Comment on Scott Meredith’s best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: 

i! A man whose business is ae the literary efforts of other writers should finally come to 
know what makes a story tick. Scott Meredith is such a man, one of the more outstanding of New York's 
literary agents. His book has very little of the theorizi which often proves worthless, but is instead 
crammed with practical ("technique which will prove invalual the . . . And, we might add, it 
would not hurt some of the old-timers to take a look at it, ei Minneapolis Tri 

NEW, REVISED, AND ENLARGED EDITION JUST PUBLISHED 
Order YOUR copy from your local bookseller, or directly from the publishers, Harper and 
Brothers, 49 East 33rd. Street, New York 16, New York. $3.95. 
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Best Seller List 
An analysis based on reports from leadin& 
booksellers ™ 38 cities showing the sales 3 
rating of 16 leading fiction gud general 
titles over the last 3 weeks. Sales rough 
the book clubs are not included. Figures “SD 
the ‘vight-bend column do wot necessarily 3 
represems consecutive weeks and do not 
fadicate week-to-week shifts ow the chart. \ 
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WHAT IS SCIENCE FICTION? 


by RANDALL GARRETT 


Zzxprql, having chewed his way through the 
solid gravium hull of the great spaceship, reached 
a many-fingered tentacle into the gaping hole he 
had made. Ignoring the fierce radiation from the 
human crewmen’s semi-portable blasters, the 
beams from which bounced harmlessly from his 
impenetrable hide, Zzxprql looked through the 
eyes at the tip of his tentacle, searching for the 
delectable form of the beautiful Delissa Van 
Pohl. 

If you honestly believe that the above para- 
graph is science fiction, then I suggest that you 
try for a job writing scripts for Grade C monster 
movies. If you’re a halfway good writer, you may 
make a go of it and rake in a nice paycheck— 
but you won’t be writing science fiction, no mat- 
ter what the movie ads say. 

I will assume, for the sake of discussion, that 
anyone who is reading this article is at least in- 
terested in knowing what science fiction is, and 
that he may possibly be interested in trying his 
hand at writing science fiction. Those of you 
who don’t fall into either of those classifications 
are obviously those who determinedly read every 
article in this magaizne. That, on the face of it, 
is a very commendable practice, so stick around. 

What is science fiction? 

First, what isn’t it? 


Randall Garrett wrote his first science-fiction 
iece at the age of 14 for ASTOUNDING 
SCIENCE FICTION. Since then, he has pub- 
lished nearly a million and a half words, including 
five novels, several fact articles and more short 
stories than he can remember. Hts is one of the 
top names in the field, appearing regularly in 
ANALOG SCIENCE FACT AND FICTION, 
THE MAGAZINE OF FANTASY AND SCIENCE 
FICTION, AMAZING STORIES, etc. 
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Well, for one thing, it isn’t fantasy. Ghosts, 
ghouls, goblins, gorgons, guelfs, ghibbelines, and 
other horrendous monsters have no normal place 
in science fiction. (Notice the italicization. They 
can be used if they're handled by an expert. But 
only a person who knows the rules can break the 
rules.) 

I don’t think that any writer worthy of the 
name thinks that vampires or werewolves are sci- 
entific creatures—at least, not as they are usually 
portrayed. You can easily recognize them as 
creatures of fantasy. But, unless you have a good 
technological background, you may not recognize 
some other things as fantasy. 

Human beings like ourselves who live on the 
planet Mars, for instance (a la Edgar Rice Bur- 
roughs), are creatures of fantasy. And the same 
goes for every other planet in the Solar System, 
with the possible—but unlikely—exception of 
Venus. 

Why? Because human beings need air and water 
and a decent temperature to live. If you have 
beings from other planets in your story, then they 
must be constructed to withstand the conditions 
found on that planet. 

A Martian who is perfectly at home on Earth 
is as out of place as a fish who is perfectly at home 
in an eagle’s nest. And so is an Earthman who 
is perfectly at home on Mars! 

Let’s ask ourselves one question: What is the 
purpose of science fiction? 

It has many purposes, not the least of which 
is to entertain, to give the Man In The Street 
something to relax with on a dull night. But I 
believe that any writer wants to do more than 
that. If he does not entertain, in the broad 
sense of the word, he will not sell. But a writer 
is not a writer if he doesn’t have something to 
say. A real writer is not only a story-teller, but 
a story-teller who wants to put across something 
more than just a story. 
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Call it a moral, call it a message—whatever you 
wish. It is something more than just gimmicked 
plot. It is—or, at least, it should be—something 
about a truth that you have found and wish to 
convey to others. 

Science fiction offers an almost unlimited scope 
for the writer to do just that—to say what he 
wants to say, even when what he believes is un- 
palatable to the public as a whole. 

The world is changing, and the rate of change 
is increasing. A few hundred years ago, a man 
could learn his father’s trade and make a good 
living for the rest of his life. That's no longer 
possible today. Things are changing too fast. 
Technological improvements are hitting our soci- 
ety in greater and greater numbers. There have 
been more changes since 1955 than there were 
between 1940 and 1955. At the rate things have 
been moving, there will be more changes between 
now and 1975 than there were between 1900 and 
1960. 

The human race simply hasn’t had the experi- 
ence to be able to cope with these rapid changes. 
But the changes are coming, whether you or I 
like it or not. Is there any way in which we can 
get a glimpse of what course we ought to follow 
as these things develop? 

Yes, there is. We can think and guess and 
speculate on what may happen tomorrow. Then, 
knowing to some extent how human beings do, 
in actuality, react to certain khown situations, we 
can discuss how they might react in a given here- 
tofore unknown situation. 

“What would happen if... ?” 

If what? 

Anything you want. 

But remember that your estimation will be that 
much closer to the probable truth, and therefore, 
that much more actually helpful to Mankind as 
a whole, if your assumptions are based on what 
might actually happen. 

“What would happen if a vampire tried to at- 
tack me tonight?” That might make a very 
amusing story, but it isn’t very helpful to human- 
ity. The chances are small that a vampire will 
walk into your bedroom tonight-or any other 
night. 

But take the question: ‘What would happen if 
a spaceship were to crash on my house tonight?” 

“Well,” you say, “that isn’t any more likely to 
happen than an airplane falling on my house— 
and I’m not too worried about that, really.” 

You should be. Ever hear of “supersonic 
boom”? Jet aircraft, traveling at thirteen miles 
per minute can cause a shock wave that will break 
windows and make plaster fall from your ceiling. 

A spaceship, coming in at ten miles per second, 
would very likely smash flat everything within a 
twenty mile radius. Such a ship, weighing only 
a few tons, coming in out of control, could very 
easily kill half the people in Los Angeles. 

The difference between a spaceship and an 
airplane is almost comparable to the difference 
between an ordinary TNT bomb and a hydrogen 
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bomb. And we're going to have those ships within 
a very few years. 

In a story called “Sound Decision,” in collabor- 
ation with Robert Silverberg, that possibilty was 
explored several years ago in Astounding Science 
Fiction (now called Analog Science Fact & Fic- 
tion). A spaceship is going to hit New York in 
thirty minutes. That's all the time there is to 
stop it. What can be done? 

The engines of the ship can’t be repaired in 
that time, and it is impossible for another ship 
to get up there and get the passengers off in time. 

The solution? 

The commanding officer at the landing field 
does the only thing he can do: He sends up a 
rocket loaded with a hydrogen bomb and blows 
the spaceship to hot gas—passengers and all! — be- 
fore it can hit New York. Ruthless? Yes. But 
those people are going to die anyway, no matter 
what happens. By dying a few minutes sooner, 
the lives of several million others are saved. 

That is an example of what might be called 
“Simon-pure” science fiction. The science content 
of this type of story is arrived at simply by taking 
present-day technology and figuring out what the 
next logical step will be. It was this kind of 
thinking that spawned the now-famous Cleve 
Cartmill story that appeared in Astounding dur- 
ing World War II, wherein Mr. Cartmill gave 
fairly explicit instructions on how to build both 
an atomic pile and an atomic bomb. The FBI 
descended on Editor John W. Campbell’s office in 
force, thinking that there had been a leak in the 
Manhattan Project. Mr. Campbell merely showed 
the FBI agents that the information was available 
to anyone who had access to a good library, since 
the basic experiments had been performed and 
reported in 1938. 

Mathematicians use a term which science-fiction- 
ers have also found extremely useful: Extrapola- 
tion. Rather than define it, I'll show you what 
it means by example. 

Suppose you have a series of numbers like this: 
4, 6... 

It doesn’t take much of a genius to see what 
must come next. A series like: 2, 4, 6, 8, 10,... 
is just as easy. Knowing what went before, it’s 
easy to see what’s coming. And that process of 
predicting what comes next is called “extrapola- 
tion.” As applied to science fiction, the term 
means almost the same thing: Knowing what 
was done yesterday and what is being done today, 
you can make a pretty good guess as to what will 
be done tomorrow. 

It’s pretty basic stuff. At its simplest, it is al- 
most childishly simple. Knowing that the sun has 
come up every morning for the past few billion 
years, it’s a fairly safe bet that the sun will do 
the same tomorrow. That sort of prognostication 
will hardly put you in the prophet class, though. 
If you're going to be writing science fiction, you'll 
have to be able to extrapolate a much more com- 
plex series than that. 
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In an article, “Science Fiction Is Too Conserva- 
tive,” which appeared in a recent issue of Analog, 
author-scientist, G. Harry Stine, states that the Man 
In The Street tends to extrapolate in just that 
way—in a sraight line. He tends to assume that 
everything is going to be just about the same 
tomorrow as it is today. He extrapolates on the 
series: 1, 1, 1, 1, 1, . . ., which doesn’t require 
any thinking whatever. The Man In The Street 
doesn’t really look at what has already happened, 
so he has no idea of what is coming next. 

Actually, as Mr. Stine pointed out, engineers 
and scientists don’t, on the average, do much bet- 
ter. They do realize that things are moving faster, 
that societies and science are changing more rapid- 
ly than they did in the past. Mathematically, 
their series runs something like this: 1, 2, 4, 8, 
16, 32, . (Based on the exponents of two; 
each number is twice as large as the preceeding 
one.) 

But things are not only moving faster, they're 
moving faster faster. Science fiction writers tend 
to look at what has happened and come up with 
a series like this: 1, 4, 27, 256, 3125, 56656, .. . 
It takes a little consideration and thought to see 
that the series consists of each integer taken to 
its Own power: one, two squared, three cubed, 
four to the fourth, and so on. As you can see, 
this series builds up fast; the next number is 
823543. 

The scientist tends to be a pretty coservative 
egg. I happen to know, personally, a research 
chemical engineer who, in August of 1945, dis- 
missed the atomic bomb report as “pure propa- 
ganda.” 

“It’s ridiculous on the face of it,” he said, “‘be- 
cause anyone knows that it’s impossible to speed 
up or slow down the rate of atomic disintegra- 
tion!” He didn’t know about Fermi’s work, you 
see. He didn’t, in other words, know all the num- 
bers in the series, so he couldn’t predict the next 
one. Mr. Stine mentions that, in 1930, some 
scientists were not that conservative. They were 
predicting that we would have controlled atomic 
power—but not before the year 2000! 


Don’t get the idea that science fictioners are 


such hot shakes at predicting the future, either. 
For years, science fiction was dismissed by many 
as “that Buck Rogers stuff,” since Buck Rogers 
was considered the ultimate in impossible out- 
landishness, the ne plus ultra of imagination 
gone hog-wild. Philip Francis Nowlan, the creator 
of that famed character, published the first story 
about Anthony “Buck” Rogers in the August 
1928 issue of Amazing Stories. In that story, 
“Armageddon: 2419,” he accurately described 
such then-unknown gadgets 2s the walkie-talkie, 
the bazooka, the jet plane, and the infra-red 
snooperscope. But, as the title shows, Nowlan 
considered those gadgets to be five centuries in 
the future. And nowhere in that story is there 
any mention whatsoever of space travel. 

As late as 1955, one well-known science fiction 
author, a man with an M.D. and a Lieutenant- 
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Colonel’s commission in the Army, was still stick- 
ing firmly to his guns and saying that space flight 
would be forever impossible. Not just for today 
or tomorrow, mind you, but forever! I haven't 
seen him for several years, so I don’t know 
whether he’s changed his mind or not. 

The trouble is that we all tend to overlook 
things that are too much trouble to look at closely. 
To show you what I mean, let’s take a look at 
that series analogy again. Just looking at the first 
two numbers of a series doesn’t tell you a damned 
thing. What is the next number in the series: 

There’s no way of knowing. More information 
is needed. If 3 is added each time, the series 
would be: 1, 4, 7, 10, 13, ... Squaring the 
integers gives: 1, 4, 9, 16, 25... Raising each 
integer to its own power gives: 1, 4, 27, 256, 3225, 

. If we don’t look any further than those first 
two digits, we can’t be sure of our prophecies at” 
all. 

Actually, all the indications are that the series 
analogy we need for the way things are really 
going is of a much higher order than any of the 
foregoing. If you take the powers of two (I, 2, 
4, 8, 16, 32, ...) and raise each one of them 
to its own power, you'll get a series that grows 
at a fantastic rate. 

The first three numbers look reasonable enough: 
1, 4, 256,... But the next one is nearly seven- 
teen million — 16,777,216 to be exact. The fifth 
one begins with a 2—folowed by nineteen more 
figures. That’s about sixteen times as great as 
the number of seconds that have passed since the 
Earth was formed, some four billion years ago. 

The sixth member of the series is a string of 
fifty-three figures. That’s about the size of the 
entire known universe, measured in cubic inches. 

Never mind the seventh one. You can figure it 
out if you want to; J am getting dizzy. 

Abstract figures like that are a little difficult to 
visualize, so let’s look at something concrete — 
and urgent. There has been a lot of talk about 
something called the “population explosion.” 
More people are being born each year than are 
dying, and the rate of increase is rising. 

Between 1650 and 1750, the total population of 
the Earth increased from 470 million to 694 mil- 
lion, an increase of a little over 47% in one 
century. By 1850, it had jumped to 1,091 million, 
an increase of nearly 56% over 1750. It was 1,571 
milion by 1900, a 4714% increase in only fifty 
years! From 1900 to 1950, it gained another 
5214%, going to 2,494 million. Since then, the 
population has passed the 3,000 million mark— 
a 20% increase in only ten years! 

When I showed these figures to a friend of mine 
from the Southwest, he said: “Boy! In a couple 
hundred years, we'll be damn near as crowded 
in Texas as they are in New York.” 

That, friends, is a Man In The Street thinking. 
We added 500 milion people in the last ten years; 
at that rate, he figured, there would be 5,000 mil- 
lion people on Earth by the year 2000. When I 
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pointed out that the increase was 20% in the 
last ten years, he frowned a little, did some re- 
figuring, and came up with a figure of 6,221 mil- 
lion. Then, when I reminded him that the per- 
centage was increasing, too, he began to look a 
little worried. Even Texas was beginning to look 
crowded. 

Actually, the figures, when properly extrapolat- 
ed, show that by something around 2020, less than 
sixty years from now—there will—literally—be no 
standing room left on the face of the Earth. 

Fun and games will be had by all, eh? 

Simon-pure science fiction is, then, the extra- 
polation into the future of facts known today. 
It is an answer to the question, “What will hap- 
pen if this goes on?” 

Another field in which the writer will find 
plenty of elbow room is in what I call “allegori- 
cal” science fiction. Its purpose is to sugar-coat 
a bitter pill. 

If I were to write a book showing that the 
Negro slaves of the South, during the Civil War, 
were, for the most part, reasonably content with 
their lot, my reactionary views would be blasted 
by every liberal north of the Mason-Dixon line, 
and quite a few south of it. It is a historical 
fact that the strong young men of the Southland 
took their guns and marched off to war, leaving 
their womenfolk, children, and oldsters unpro- 
tected in the midst of thousands of strong, work- 
hardened Negroes. In many instances, the whites 
were greatly outnumbered by their slaves. It is 
also a fact that there was no general uprising, 
and only rare instances of local trouble, which 
were quickly and easily quelled. 

The Southern slaves certainly can’t be compared 
with the Hungarians or even the Mau-Mau as 
Freedom Fighters, can they? 

In my opinion, if I had written such a story, 
I would have deserved every hiss and boo that I 
would have received, regardless of those facts. 
Why? Because such a story would not have said 
what I wanted to say. It couldn’t have. 

What I wanted to say was this: There are some 
human beings—many of them—who feel that the 
greatest goal in life is the achievement of security. 
Black white, Jew, Gentile, Catholic, Protestant, 
civilized, savage, male or female—makes no differ- 
ence. The goal is security. Such people will sac- 
rifice pride, self-respect, ambition, and even free- 
dom—for security. Give such people that security, 
and they become slaves willingly. And they will 
fight to remain slaves if that means keeping their 
security. 

“Slavery,” of course, is a relative term. Here 
in America, we talk about Russians “enslaved” by 
Communism, while they refer to American work- 
ing men as “slaves” of the capitalists. And neither 
one is talking about the kind of slavery that 
existed in the ante-bellum South. The thing is 
that the slave doesn’t give two hoots in hell about 
what kind of a master he has or who that master 
is, so long as the master gives the slave security. 

I once heard a truck driver say: “Awright, so 
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maybe Hoffa's a crook, like they say. So what? 
After all he done for us, I figger he’s got a right 
to line his pockets. I got me a steady job and 
me and the wife and kids eat regular because of 
what he done. I figger runnin’ the union’s his 
job. Mine is runnin’ this here truck.” 

I'll leave it up to you to decide whether or not 
you want to label such a man a “slave.” 

Now, how am I going to say that such people 
exist without’ saying that “all union men are 
slaves” or saying that “the Negroes were better 
off under slavery”? I don’t want to say either of 
those things. I dont’ even want to raise the ques- 
tion of whether the fact that some people are 
happy as slaves is “good” or “bad”; I merely want 
to point out that it is so. 

The story was called “The Destroyers,” and it 
was the lead novelette in Analog a few months 
back. The time: an undetermined distance in 
the future. The setting: a largely agricultural 
planet somewhere in the Galaxy. The situation: 
invaders from a more industrialized planet are 
trying to take over. 

The people are human. I made the assumption 
that Mankind had spread to the stars and colon- 
ized many Earthlike planets. The agricultural 
planet has a semi-feudal government. The Barons 
are the landholders; the agricultural workers who 
work for them are, in fact, slaves, although the 
word is never mentioned. All are of the same 
“race.” 

The story is told from the viewpoint of one of 
the slaves. It’s a simple story, really. We watch 
the war through his eyes and see what a terrify- 
ing thing it is to have his society, his security, 
destroyed by the invaders. When the war is over, 
there is no Baron to take care of him, he has no 
farm, he must go out and find a job. He has no 
notion of how to handle money—he’s never had 
any, and never had any need for it. He now has 
the right to vote, but he doesn’t know what to do 
with that, either. As far as he is concerned, he 
hasn’t been “liberated’’—he’s been ruined. 

It’s an allegory, of course. My readers saw 
through it with no trouble at all. I received let- 
ters—plenty of them. So did Editor Campbell. 
Some argued that slavery was not a good thing. 
(I never said it was.) Others argued that the de- 
sire for security was a bad thing when carried 
too far. (I agreed.) One was from a young Negro 
who said he was happy to see that someone under- 
stood the terrifying situation in which the slaves 
found themselves after the Civil War, a situation 
that still hasn’t resolved itself. He wondered if 
I’ were a Negro. (I am not.) 

But only one letter denounced me as pro-slavery, 
and none as anti-Negro or as a Communist, Fas- 
cist, or Ku-Klux-Klanner. 

By using allegorical science fiction, I had made 
my point without dragging in a lot of racism that 
would have clouded the issue. Not everyone 
agreed with me, but at least they were arguing 
about what I had intended to say; they did not 
get up in arms over some fancied slight to some- 
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one’s race, color, or present or previous condition 
of servitude. 

Allegorical science fiction has produced some of 
the finest stories in the field. Huxley's “Brave 
New World,” for instance, or Orwell’s “1984.” 
Orwell avoided using terms like “Communism” 
or “Socialism” or even “dictatorship” when he 
showed what life under Big Brother was like. 
He postulated a system and showed how it worked, 
as seen through the eyes of a rather timid rebel. 
His point was that such a system—no matter what 
the label it bears! —is destructive to human dig- 
nity, even if, like O’Briaen, you are one of those 
in authority. If a Communist were to have de- 
nounced Orwell as a bourgeois counter-revolution- 
ary, and said that Communism doesn’t work that 
way, Orwell would have had a perfect answer. 
“I never said anything about Communism. If you 
saw the fruits of Communism in that society, 
though, I suggest you re-examine your own be- 
liefs. If the shoe seems to fit...” 

Orwell made his point hit home much harder 
than if he had just written a book denouncing 
Communism or Socialism or the British Labor 
Party or what have you. 

Science fiction, at its best,, is not a clutter of 
horrendous alien monsters, lightning-bolt ray guns, 
or mad-genius scientists, although every one of 
them can be a legitimate ingredient of a good 
science fiction story. Really good science fiction 
is concerned with the impact of ideas that are 
new and strange to the individual or society 
which feels that impact. You can make up your 


PACE IN FICTION 


by F. A. RockwELL 


own societies, and even your own human beings. 
(Many, if not most, extraterrestrial aliens in sci- 
ence fiction stories are basically human in spite 
of the weird shapes and sizes they come in.) But 
the story should concern itself with human values, 
human beings reacting under the stress of what- 
ever conditions you have laid down. The results 
can and do run the spectrum from outrageous 
slapstick comedy to deep and painful tragedy. 

There is a final question: How much scientific 
education should a writer have if he intends to 
write science fiction? 

I'll say this: the more you know about science 
and the scientific method, the better your story 
backgrounds are going to be. A degree in science 
is not necessary, however useful it may be, but 
a good basic knowledge of science, an understand- 
ing of how to do library research, and the ability 
to understand, at least in general, the kind of 
articles one finds in Scientific American, for in- 
stance are almost indispensable. A good imagina- 
tion and the ability to discipline it are absolutely 
indispensable. 

Writing science fiction isn’t as easy as writing 
a crime story or a love story; it requires more 
thought and more careful reasoning. But if you 
enjoy thinking, you'll find that science fiction 
writing will give you more enjoyment and satis- 
faction than any other kind. 

Now, if you'll excuse me, I think I'll get back 
to Zzxprql. Maybe I can change that scene 
around so that... hmmmm... 


j F. A. Rockwell's articles on techniques appear often in A&J. Her material is based on experience as a 
published author and a successful teacher of creative writing in California. 


One thing that differentiates successful profes- 
sional from amateurish writing is PACE: “the 
rate of movement, the speed . . . rate of tempo 
and timing in the presentation; specifically appro- 
priately rapid and timed presentation to maintain 
or heighten narrative or dramatic effect.” Like 
the tempo in music or poetry, it sets the mood 
and tone. As in traffic, it is the rate at which a 
vehicle moves or does not move. 

Because a well-paced script keeps the reader or 
viewer so engrossed that time zips by, many 
people think that pace means speed and that writ- 
ing success depends on winning the Pace Race. 
This is not always true, for effective pace can be 
slow as well as fast, and should be regulated by 
the subject-matter or action which it describes. 
Too much split-second timing and pellmell pace 
with too much happening too soon is incredible 
and exhausting. In his book, Act One, Moss Hart 
explains how this ruined a play until the pace 
was slowed down at proper intervals. Pace can be 
the tortoise as well as the hare, and sometimes the 
tortoise wins! But usually tortoise pace alternates 
with the quick bunny pace to give variety to a 
scene. 
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The popularity of action pulps in general and 
Mickey Spillane in particular is attributed to 
quick- paced action like the following: 

... Lou Grindle backhanded me across 
the mouth so that my teeth went right through 
my lips. Two guns hit me in the spine at 
the same time ramming me right into him 
and I couldn’t have gotten away with it in 
a million years but I tried anyway. I hooked 
him down as low as I could, then felt my 
knuckles rip open when I got him in the 
mouth.” 

But obviously this pace cannot continue without 
changing briskly and often. After action and 
dialogue in which Mike Hammer is beaten up by 
the thugs, they take him on “the last ride,” dur- 
ing which the pace slows effectively as time always 
seems to drag at such morbid, suspenseful mo- 
ments: 

“The last ride. The boys call it a lot of things. 

You sit there in the car with your head spin- 

ning around and around thinking of all the 

ways to get out and every time you think of 
one there’s a gun staring you in the face. 

You sweat and try to swallow. All your 
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joints feel shaky and though you want a 
cigarette more than anything in the world 
you know you'll never be able to hold one in 
your mouth. You sweat some more. Your 
mouth wants to scream for help when you see 
somebody walking along the street. A gun 
pokes you to keep quiet. There’s a cop on 
the corner under the arc light. A prayer gets 
stuck in your throat. He’ll recognize them 
. . he'll see the glint of their guns. . . his 
hand will go up and stop the car and you'll 
be safe. But he looks the other way when the 
car passes by and you wonder what happened 
to your prayer. Then you stop sweating be- 
cause your body is dried out and your tongue 
is a thick rasp working across your lips. You 
think of a lot of things, but mostly you think 

of how fast you’re going to stop living.” 

But the Spillane style is not one to linger in 
meditation and rumination, so pretty soon in 
the same scene, the pace picks up again with: 

“Lou cursed and a tongue of flame lashed out 

of a doorway. 

There was no faking about the way I hit 
the floor. Lou had heard too many men fall 
like that before. It was real, but only because 
my legs wouldn’t hold me any longer. I still 
had the .45 in my mitt and I let the feet 
come my way just so far before I squeezed 
the trigger. 

The blasting roar of the gun echoed and 
shattered on the walls. I rolled until I hit 
something and stopped, my free hand claw- 
ing my one good eye to keep it open. The 
remnants of a scream were still in the air 
and the pin points of light were two guns 
punching holes in the woodwork searching for 
me. I got my hand around the leg of an end 
table and let it go. The thing bounced on 
the floor and split under the impact of the 
bullets. They were shouting at each other 
now, calling each other fools for wasting 
shots... 

. . . Orange flame streaked across the room 
and the sound jolted my ears even before 
the scream and the hoarse curse. The answer 
was two shots that pounded into the floor and 

a heavy thud as a body toppled over.” 


There is usually a leisurely lead or pause before 
quick-aoction pace that crescendoes, building up 
dramatic acceleration as in this paragraph in Vic- 
tor H. Johnson’s “Nightmare on the Potomac” 
(Argosy): 

“I had forgotten the barrel of prime crabs. 

Suddenly it toppled over, without warning, 

and the crabs poured out into the bottom of 

the boat. They came at me, tumbling and 
snapping, their claws biting at one another, 

at the boat and at my bare feet. When I 

jumped forward over the middle seat, three 

of them were holding onto my feet.” 

The pace must be planned to increase the il- 
lusion of reality, creating a lively, speedy effect 
for quick movements and a langorous slowing- 
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down for torpid snail-like action. Like Einstein’s 
oversimplification of his theory of relativity: 
“When you sit on a hot stove for a minute, it 
seems like an hour. And when you're with a 
pretty girl for an hour, it seems like a minute.” 

Never start to write a story, article or play until 
you have, 

1) Thought through the action and scenes 

2) Planned the style-pace to match the tempo 

3) Checked to insure variety, so that lively pace 
will alternate with leisurely rate of speed. 

Today’s editors and publishers are looking for 
scripts which the reader can’t put down—in con-, 
trast to the dull, slow-paced, 19th century books 
that could be counted on to cure insomnia. No 
matter how long the story is, its sustained excite- 
ment seems to melt time away. That’s why in our 
era of speed, concentration, instant foods, capsuled 
one-minute newscasts and “quickie” magazines 
and book condensations, the stress is on acceler- 
ated rather than sluggish pace. What are some 
ways to achieve this? 


TIPS FOR PROFESSIONAL PACING 


1) Adjust the pace to imitate the real-life action 
you are describing: fast-paced sentences for quick 
action (with a minimum of adverbs and adjec- 
tives); leisurely words and phrases for slower 
activity. 

2) Try to observe the Unities of Time, View- 
point, Mood and Place, especially in a shorter 
script. Open your story as near the major crisis 
as possible and have it march forward with a mini- 
mum of interruptions. 

8) When you find it necessary to bring in pre- 
story flashback material, don’t succumb to the 
temptation of indulging in pace-slowing flashbacks 
when you can bring in the antecedent facts deftly 
and unobtrusively in dialogue or narrative 
thoughts instead of recapitulating a whole scene. 
Remember that your reader is primarily inter- 
ested in the present and future, rather than the 
bygone past. 

4) When it’s advisable to violate any of the 
Unities and you must change Time, Viewpoint, 
Place, or Mood use trim transitions. 

5) Avoid long, slow openings. Try to begin 
in medias res (plunk in the middle of things) 
with decisions, mysteries or problems challenging 
the protagonists immediately. 

6) Don’t write static descriptions of characters 
or atmosphere, but integrate these with action, 
emotion and dialogue. 

7) Cut ruthlessly but creatively. Plan the di- 
rection and purpose of each scene and eliminate 
every word and thought that doesn’t contribute 
to them or that doesn’t build conflict and sus- 
pense. Remember Chekhov's advice that the 
sculptor carves a face from marble by cutting away 
all that is not the face. 

8) Don’t be satisfied with the first, second or 
third draft. Trim away all fatty tissue, all cliches 
and redundancies. Even after you have cut dras- 
tically, put the script away until it is “cold.” 
Later, when you can evaluate it with even more 
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objectivity, go over it for more cutting and per- 
haps building up weak points. 

9) Plan the pace along with your plot and 
style, making sure to vary the tempo to avoid 
monotony. 

10) Study the pace of professional stories. 
Some start out quickly, then slow down for ex- 
position, as in Mary Lavin’s “The Yellow Beret”: 

“ ‘Maybe it’s the same murder,’ Mag said. 

‘How could it be the same?’ cried Don. 

‘Wasn’t the other one down at the docks? 

Do you never look at the papers?’ 

To please him, she peered across the break- 
fast table at the Irish Times in his hand, but 
without. her glasses the sun made one of 
everything on the table—plates, napery and 
newsprint. Besides, she still thought—it could 
be the same. Dublin was a small city for two 
murders in one night...” (New Yorker) 

Others begin with slow characterization (as does 
Maurice Druon’s “A Matter of Luck” (Harper's) 
then quicken with a frenetic gambling scene: 


“ ... he was running from table to table, 
playing with a mad fury that took no ac 
count of any of the rules of gambling. He 
never even left himself the opportunity of 
doubling up; he staked suicidally and yet 
never stopped winning. If he threw a chip in 
the air, it turned into a rain of chips. If he 
lost a stake at one table, he found it quad- 
rupled on another. Chips flowed toward him 
like a river in spate .. . if he said to him- 
self ‘It's dropping,’ he would find suddenly 
that some unconsidered tributary upset his 
calculations by becoming swollen too.” 
Whether your story is going to start with a 
leisurely legato, then speed up to a brisk allegro 
con brio, or whether the action is fast at first and 
then slows down, regulate the tempo according to 
the real-life action you are describing and, as 
carefully as you plan the overall plot, be sure to 
plan the overall pace. Your professional standing 
will depend on winning the Pace Racel 


PLOTTING WITHOUT TANGLES 


by Morcan Harris 


Morgan Harris, former advertising man, radio news commentator, editor of CO-OPinion, and college 
professor of economics, now is a free lancer and teaches writing in five evening workshops. His work hes 
appeared in BALANCED LIVING, COMMON CAUSE, FREEDOM & UNION, PEN and many other periodicals. 


Do your plots sometimes act like Steven Lea- 
cock’s horseman ‘who jumped on his horse and 
rode off in all directions at once”? Do they go 
round in circles or get all tangled up? Maybe 
you are trying to do too much of the work your- 
self and not letting your characters do their share 
in developing the story. 

Give your main character a distinctive trait, 
put him in a situation that stimulates that trait, 
and he will select his own opponent, create his 
own problem, and produce his own victory or 
defeat. What more can you ask? Of course, you 
still have to work on scenes and dialogue, but 
you won't have to wrestle with plotting. Your 
character will do that for you. 

To see how this works, look at the fable of the 
boy who cried “Wolf! Wolf!!” His outstanding 
trait was mischievousness, and the author placed 
him in a lonely situation where this trait led him 
to trick the woodchoppers several times. Thus he 
turned them against him, making opponents out 
of men who originally were his friends and allies. 

This created his problem: how to save his sheep 
from being eaten when the wolf finally came. 
Note that before he antagonized the woodchop- 
pers this was not a problem for him. All he had 
to do was cry out and they would come and drive 
the wolf away. But his dominant trait—his mis- 
chievousness—made these men his opponents, 
created his problem, and led directly to his defeat: 
the wolf ate his sheep. 

The dominant trait of the Pied Piper of Hame- 
lin was his ability to play on his pipe music that 
could charm “all creatures living beneath the sun” 
to follow him. Consequently he was engaged by 
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the Council of Hamelin to charm their rats and 
lead them to the river where they drowned. But 
upon his return the Council refused to pay him, 
they became his opponents. His problem was 
how to penalize the Councilmen for their dishon- 
esty. The same dominant trait that made them 
his opponents and created his problem, also led 
to the solution. He piped a tune that charmed 
their children away. 

How To Write A Hit Tune 

This easy kind of plotting not only sells stories, 
it also sells songs. Probably every popular song 
writer has the hope of writing a Christmas hit 
which will bring in royalties year after year. How 
few make it. Johnny Marks did. Rudolph, the 
Red Nosed Reindeer is reported to have sold 
1,700,000 copies the first year, and over 27 million 
in ten years. What distinguishes this piece from 
the many other Christmas songs that have catchy 
tunes but fail to make the sales? Plot. 

Rudolph’s outstanding feature was his red nose 
which the other little reindeer made fun of. They 
were his opponents. Because of this trait they 
refused to play with him; this was his problem. 
But when the crisis came, it was this trait which 
solved the problem. On a Christmas eve so foggy 
they could not see to deliver the presents, Ru- 
dolph’s red nose served as a headlight to illumin- 
ate the way and enabled Santa Claus to make his 
rounds, 

What, No Character Growth? 

If you feel these illustrations are too simple, 
you are right. They show how an individual’s 
main trait and the action it leads him to take, 
produces opposition and creates his problem. 
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They show how it determines the outcome of the 
story. It leads him to his victory or his defeat; 
triumph or his doom. But there is no internal 
struggle, consequently there is no character growth 
or development. 

For this, you must give your central actor a 
secondary trait quite different from his main 
trait. This secondary trait tends to make him act 
in a very different way. Since he cannot act in 
both ways at once, this produces internal struggle. 
He acts one way, but he has doubts. He is op- 
posed by his own inner feelings, his own heart 
or conscience, perhaps, as well as by another per- 
son. This gives him dimension, depth, and pro- 
duces the character growth which is the life, the 
essence of your story. 

In his plays we can observe how Shakespeare 
used a dominant trait to produce the opposition, 
the problem, and the result; and combined it with 
a secondary trait to produce internal struggle. 
Take Macbeth, whose dominant trait was ambi- 
tion. Shakespeare put him in a situation where 
the prophecy of the witches that he would be 
king, plus the urging of his wife, played on his 
ambition. This trait led him to murder Duncan, 
and thus made opponents of Duncan’s two sons 
and his friend, Macduff. 

His problem, then, was how to maintain him- 
self as king. In attempting to cope with this 
problem he murdered Banquo and Lady Macduff 
and her children. 

His secondary trait was a belief that murder is 
wrong and fear that he would suffer for his wrong- 
doing. This created his internal conflict, which 
is dramatized when he, alone, sees Banquo’s ghost. 
It is further evidenced by his visit to the witches 
again for reassurance. So troubled was he that 
he longed for death. 

In the situation in which Shakespeare placed 
him, Macbeth’s dominant trait inevitably led 
him to actions which produced opposition, inevi- 
tably created his external problem, and inevitably 
led to his destruction by Macduff’s sword. Com- 
bined with his secondary trait it created his in- 
ternal struggle. 


Bending the Single Line of Conflict 

In some stories, (1) the primary trait will pro- 
duce the opposition and the problem, (2) the 
primary and secondary traits combined will pro- 
duce the internal struggle, and (3) the secondary 
trait will lead to the solution. The character 
growth in such a story is evidenced when the 
central actor abandons the pattern of action dic- 
tated by his primary trait, and adopts a different 
pattern of action in line with his secondary trait. 
If the new pattern of behavior is more satisfactory, 
we have an up-beat story of character development. 
If it is a less satisfactory pattern of behavior, it 
becomes a story of character degeneration. 

Let us look at an older man whose dominant 
trait is a somewhat rigid religious conviction that 
everybody should be required to obey the com- 
mands of God as he understands them. His sec- 
ondary trait is a desire to get along with people 
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and be liked in return. We put him in a situ- 
ation in which there was an empty field across the 
street from his home, and here the younger fellows 
of the town started to play baseball Sunday after- 
noons. To the older man this was a violation of 
the Sabbath, and when a foul ball landed in his 
yard, he told the young man who came after it 
to keep out. 

Since they had no other ball to play with, the 
young man went after it anyway. The older man 
endeavored to stop him and they got into a fight. 
The young man broke away, snatched up the 
ball and ran. The older man went into his house, 
troubled because his Bible not only told him to 
keep the Sabbath day holy, it also told him to 
“resist not evil” and “love your enemies.” Yet 
here he had been fighting on the Sabbath, and 
resisting his enemy instead of loving him! 

Note that his dominant trait led him to treat 
the young man as an enemy, and created a prob- 
lem which produced conflict. Observe also that 
his neighbors had no such problem—because they 
did not have this particular character trait. But 
his secondary trait led to the solution, because 
it helped him realize that his Bible said “The 
Sabbath was made for man” and also that the 
two greatest commandments are love the Lord, 
and love your neighbor. So, to make amends he 
bought two new baseballs as gifts for the boys. 
They responded to his friendly overtures by at- 
tending church with him. In the end, the church 
became the sponsor of their baseball team. 


Why Does He Act That Way? 

Characters are developed around distinctive 
traits. The Oxford Dictionary defines “trait” as 
“Distinguishing feature in character, physiogno- 
my, habit, or portrayal.” This means your main 
character must differ from the people around 
him in his attitude toward the world and toward 
life, or in some physiological peculiarity, or in 
some distinctive way of reacting, or in appear- 
ance. This peculiarity, this oddity, this unique 
aspect of his, determines his goal or purpose in 
the situation of your story. Other people in the 
same situation might react differently. This is the 
way he acts because he has this particular trait. 

But the reader also wants to know, why does he 
have this particular trait; where did it come 
from? So you must show what there was in his 
background, in his heritage, his family, his edu- 
cation, his environment, and his experiences that 
produced this distinctive attitude, appearance, or 
pattern of behavior. 


Let Them Do the Work 

Writing is hard work, but you don’t have to 
do it all yourself. Your characters will work for 
you, without charge, if you give them a chance. 
As you enlist their aid you will find the plot al- 
most unfolding itself, each event appearing inevi- 
table so you never have to worry about what hap- 
pens next. The single line of conflict has replaced 
the tangles, and the ends are right there where 
you want them to tie into a pretty bow at the 
finish. 
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TIPS ON TECHNICAL WRITING 


by MICHAEL E. KNERR 


Michoel E. Knerr has been writing successfully for local newspapers in Pennsylvania since 1951. He is 
now technical writer for Lycoming Division of Avco Corporation in Williamsport and decided that “‘writing 


about the field itself would help industry to overcome one of its big problems 


Technical writing is one of the fastest growing 
fields in America today. The door is wide open and 
nearly any creative writer, with a working knowl- 
edge of mechanics, blueprint reading and page 
layout, can slip through the entrance to earn a 
good living at the craft he likes most—writing. 
But there are several kinds of technical writers 
and a difference in their working habits. 

There are the freelance writers who turn out 
articles for major technical magazines such as 
Popular Science, etc.; there are writers who work 
for engineers in the privacy of their own homes; 
and there are writers who punch a time clock in 
a factory. I’m in the latter category. 

The writer who punches a clock is usually a 
combination of men. He must gather his material, 
write it down in longhand, set up and check art- 
work, mount photographs, layout pages, proof 
read reproduction copy, strip-in changes, and know 
enough about government specifications to write 
manuals quickly and accurately under the pres- 
sure of deadlines. All this work is comparable to 
the task of the magazine editorial staff, or the 
newspaper organization. The exception is that 
technical writing allows a longer deadline and 
it is actually easy. 

How can a writer prepare himself for this 
work? 

At least 80% of the industries using technical 
writers are willing to train good men in the 
“tricks of the trade” of their particular product. 
The smart writer trains himself when he can so 
that all his future employer need do is brief him 
on current office practice. The following tips will 
be an aid to anyone interested in working in this 
field: 

1. Gathering Material. A good, simple rule in 
gathering material on any subject can be borrowed 
and modified from the newspaper people. We 
can call it the four W’s, rather than five. What, 
where, why, when and most important how. If 
you ask yourself all these questions, as you look 
up information on a part, the job will be easier. 

When writing the manual, or bulletin, remem- 
ber not to overwrite. Be clear, specific, detailed 
and concise, and stay away from large words and 
complicated sentences. More “snow” is one thing 
industry needs little of. 

2. Blueprint Reading. This phase of technical 
writing cannot be overstressed in importance. A 
writer should be able to read a blueprint as easily 
as he reads a short story. He should become 
familiar with all the signs and symbols used in 
drafting, as well as with decimal equivalents of 
fractions. 

$. Proof reading. This is something that any 
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. . getting writers.” 


writer, worth his salt, can do. It isn’t necessary 
to know all the fancy marks of the professional— 
chances are you'd just frustrate a typist anyhow. 
Just read the piece over carefully and make cer- 
tain that everything is as you want it; if not, 
pencil your remarks on the margin and hand it 
back for a rewrite. 

4. Layout. Almost every type of manual is dif- 
ferent in its method of layout, the most critical is 
the one for the government. We'll skip the parti- 
culars of this, since most people wouldn't believe 
it anyhow. 

The most common is the double column style. 
Each column is 41% inches in width, with a half 
inch between; the width of both columns is 914 
inches. The rough copy, after being typed and 
justified, is cut out with a pair of scissors and 
pasted onto the layout page by colums. When 
artwork is used, the correct amount of space must 
be allowed on the layout page which will produce 
a neat reduction in the final form. This space 
includes the caption and any part call-outs that are 
necessary. In allowing space for illustrations, the 
height is generally the only unknown factor since 
the columns are fixed. To find the unknown 
height, a reduction scale is used which can be 
purchased at any drafting supply store, or from 
your employer. Don’t let layout frighten you. 
It’s all a matter of common sense, and usually 
simple. 

5. Photography. A technical writer can always 
benefit from a knowledge of photography since 
quite often the illustrations used in a manual are 
his responsibility. He must contact the photogra- 
pher and make the necesary arrangements; he 
must procure the part to be photographed; and 
finally he must supervise the “shooting.” The 
photographer knows his business and can take 
a picture without help from the writer, but only 
the writer knows what angle he wants to be 
shown in the finished print. The photographer 
wil not be happy if the writer allows him to take 
the wrong shot and then has to do the job over 
again. 

6. Tools. These are items that all writers have 
anyhow and shouldn’t cause alarm. Get yourself a 
good dictionary, a thesaurus and a reduction scale. 
Anything special can be furnished by the company 
you work for. 


The most important tool is your head. Use it. 
Accuracy is the watchword in technical writing 
and the man who ignores facts, or records them 
erroneously, is doomed to a rough life—if he isn’t 
fired outright. To coin a Davy Crockett phrase, 
which certainly holds true in our business—“Be 
sure you're right, then go ahead!” 
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by Jack LEwiIs 


On the corner of my desk are two checks from 
the morning mail. One is for an article in 
Leatherneck magazine; it will go to the bank. 

The other voucher I’m thinking of framing. 
It is from Battle Cry, the amount is only $50, and 
is for a story I wrote eight years ago; a tale from 
the early days of the Korean War. 

I've been out of the Marine Corps since 1956, 
but service material still has a lot to do with the 
income tax I pay. It started in the Korean rice 
paddies, where I took the lead of other writers— 
today well known—who began writing in uniform. 

I'd been a newspaper reporter and occasional 
freelance until recalled in 1950, ending up as an 
informational services officer with the Ist Marine 
Air Wing. On my makeshift desk were dozens of 
releases by the combat correspondents under my 
command. Most of these appeared in hometown 
newspapers, telling of men fighting in the Far 
East. In another stack were notes for stories that 
eventually found their way into a dozen maga- 
zines—for pay! 

Recently, I ran across a writer who asked if I'd 
like to buy his typewriter. Drafted, he felt he was 
through writing for his personal “duration.” But 
he was wrong! 

The military encourageg writers . . . and likes 
to see a man make a sale and earn a by-line, but 
none of the services will enlist you for the pur- 
pose of writing. Unless you are experienced or 
show the aptitude for a correspondent or photog- 
rapher, your writing must be strictly on your own 
time. If assigned as an information specialist, 
there are certain lines to follow dividing official 
and unofficial work. 

You're thinking: This is great for a man in 
uniform, but what about me? 

The military loves to see itself in print. It in- 
fluences the taxpayers, and practically every unit 
has an information officer. His staff, however 
small, does its best to turn out stories for local 
and hometown newspapers. If you have a mili- 
tary installation nearby, check local papers for 
stories that can be expanded to magazine length, 
and make the acqauintance of the information 
officer, asking for story possibilities. It’s his duty 
to aid you to the best of his ability. 

The Navy Department has a Book and Maga- 
zine Branch for its own personnel. Chief duties 
are to edit, check security and market—when 
possible—the efforts of sailors and Marines. This 
branch also will furnish you with information 
upon request. The Army has a similar branch to 
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deal of motion picture and TV writing. He served with the marines in World War Il and the Korean War, 
ending as a captain with three medals for front lines motion picture work. 


aid the professional civilian writer as well as 
the service scribe. 

For the serviceman, the Navy’s Magazine and 
Book Branch submits directly to magazines all 
fiction sent for placement and non-fiction of a 
non-military nature. Military non-fiction is hand- 
led through the Department of Defense’s facilities. 

Insofar as the Navy is concerned, “the writer has 
the responsibility of deciding whether his work 
requires a Security and Review Stamp.” The 
Army states that “authors need not submit pieces 
which have no connection with the Army, but 
they are personally responsible for the propriety 
and good taste of their work.” 

Military or civilian, the sure way of keeping out 
of trouble is to clear anything that appears doubt- 
ful! 

A number of today’s top freelancers got their 
starts in the service. Steve Fisher, whose name 
appears on books, magazines, plays and movie 
screens, began writing as a Navy enlisted man, 
his first efforts appearing in Our Navy. 

In WWII, droves of men served as Marine com- 
bat correspondents, developing their talents. 
Henry G. Felsen and Harold Helfer are two who 
turned to writing after discharge, their first civil- 
ian efforts based upon service experiences. 

Felsen has been successful with numerous teen- 
age books, most of them reprinted in soft covers, 
and he still hits leading magazines between novels, 
often using a military theme. Helfer has made 
a living for years with fiction and monthly de- 
partments for a host of men’s magazines. 

William J. Lederer, now a Reader's Digest edi- 
tor, would rise each morning at four o'clock to 
write before reporting for duty. Many of his 
books deal with his Navy adventures, including 
All the Ships at Sea, Me and Ensign O’ Toole and 
the bestselling The Ugly American. 

The late Andrew Geer, author of soldier of 
fortune novels, divided his life between the Ma- 
rines and a typewriter. Volunteering for Korean 
combat duty, he later wrote The New Breed and 
Reckless, Pride of the Marines, drawing informa- 
tion for both from official sources. 

And of course, Marion Hargrove rose to fame 
via the U. S. Army and See Here, Private Hargrove, 
turning to motion pictures upon discharge. Leon 
Uris drew on his service background to write the 
best seller, Battle Cry, as did James Jones for 
From Here to Eternity. 

But there are pitfalls in military writing around 
which one must steer. If in service and writing 
on military subjects, clear it through the Defense 
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Department via your service. You'll cancel the 
chance of orders for a General Courtmartial when 
the mail clerk hands you the check for that ar- 
ticle, How I Built the H-Bomb. (If a civilian, 
you'll never get a chance to write on the subject, 
so don’t worry about it!) 

If you don’t like the service, remember that 
Army Regulations state that to write for money, 
“the story must enhance the prestige or lead to a 
better understanding of the mission and func- 
tions . . . or increase-confidence . . . or attain 
public recognition for the Army as a whole or 
any part of its activities.” 

If you must crusade, try the professional mili- 
tary journals. Such publications as The Armed 
Forces Journal, United States Naval Institute Pro- 
ceedings, Marine Corps Gazette and Combat Forc- 
es Journal welcome honest blasts at standing pro- 
cedures. At the same time, you should offer con- 
structive ideas for improvement. These journals 
pay in the neighborhood of three cents per word— 
and up. 

Regulations prohibit payment for material 
which regular duties require one to produce. If 
a correspondent or photographer comes up with 
a good story of fact, it must be released to media 
through proper channels. Once released, the story 
is public domain and the original writer has as 
much right to it as anyone. 

For example a sergeant in my outfit in Korea 
turned out numerous stories on operations of 
troop hauling helicopters. All had been released 
either through official Far East channels or sent 
to Marine headquarters in Washington for distri- 
bution. Later, Sergeant Bob Said fashioned a 
magazine article from carbons of his stories. It 
was channeled through the Marine Corps Division 
of Information, where official photos were added 
to give it added impact. It sold to Flying the first 
time out. 

Such “for money” projects must be done on the 
individual’s own time and no government mater- 
ials may be used. A statement to this effect as 
well as a signed declaration that “any views ex- 
pressed are those of the author and should in no 
way be construed as those of the Navy Depart- 
ment” or whatever service is involved, should ac- 
company the manuscript to the publisher. 

The Navy requires that with each article, a car- 
bon copy and a letter stating when and in which 
publication it is to appear, must be forwarded to 
the Secretary of the Navy. The Army requires no 
copy, but demands a statement that “this manu- 
script is my private literary creation. It - was 
writen in off-duty time and Government facilities 
were not used in its creation.” The Air Force 
requirement is the same. 

With the news stands flooded with men’s maga- 
zines, there always is a call for true adventure 
yarns and the ghosted “as told to” story is a 
natural. Nearly all of the men’s books carry at 
least one war story. 

During the Korean fracas, I came across James 
Michener, who had received a query from Argosy 
concerning a newspaper piece he’d done on a 
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sergeant known as “the Kandy Bar Kid.’’ The 
sergeant reputedly spent days at a time behind 
enemy lines with only his weapons, a canteen and 
a few candy bars. Michener, off to another hot 
spot, asked me to do the story. 

I found Sergeant Lyle Lewis in the front lines, 
wrote his story, had him read it and sign a by- 
line release, then shot it off to Argosy with a 
carbon to the Division of Information. I split 
the check with him when it came. 

This type of article is a natural for the non- 
military writer. He has only to locate a man who 
was decorated for heroic feats, and persuade him 
to tell his story. I’ve done dozens of these, selling 
them with divided by-lines to Real, Man’s, Stag, 
Male, Men and a host of others. 

Lt. Gen. Christian F. Schilt, who commanded 
the Ist Marine Air Wing in Korea, was most co- 
operative, narrating how he had earned the Medal 
of Honor in Nicaragua in the Twenties. I wrote 
a first draft, then made the corrections he felt 
necessary before clearing it through the proper 
brass. The story went to my agent and sold the 
first time out to Adventure. 

In almost every major foreign city there are 
English language magazines and newspapers cry- 
ing for material. I made liberty money in Tokyo 
by turning out short stories for several of these, 
and even sold a book, which I had written in two 
weeks. It was published in hard covers in Japan, 
while I retained all reprint rights. 

A motion picture producer in Tokyo asked me 
to write a documentary on the silk industry and 
offered me $200 for a week of after hours work, 
the check to be drawn on his San Francisco bank. 
The film was made after I was transferred to the 
States, but I understand it has won several awards 
and has been shown throughout Europe. 


Released from active duty, I returned to Cali- 
fornia and began pounding on movie studio gates, 
while my agent dug up enough work to keep 
body and soul united. In spare moments, J 
turned out an article about a war orphan adopted 
by my outfit, which sold to U.S. Lady. 


I thought about the piece and finally developed 
it into a television script. It made the rounds 
before NBC purchased it fur the now defunct 
Matinee Theatre. This proved one thing: My 
knowledge of the service was still paying off! 


Someone once said that half of service life is 
waiting for something to happen, but more and 
more military men are making that waiting pay 
off. The Armed Forces Writers’ League, now 
headquartered in Washington, D. C., has selling 
members stationed around the world. 


Military markets—especially those classed as pro- 
fessional journals—fail to show the cordiality to 
writers that larger general interest magazines offer. 
They may hold a mansucript for months before 
you get a check. One of mine was held for fifteen 
months before I received the voucher for $110. 


Nevertheless, most need material. Someone has 
to get those checks. It might as well be you—if I 
can’t beat you to’ it with something of my own! 
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CONTESTS 
& AWARDS 


The GERTRUDE BINLEY KAY PLAYWRIT- 
ING AWARD has been established by Emerson 
College, department of Theatre Arts. It is de- 
signed to bring production and recognition for 
an outstanding unpublished play. The award 
will consist of a $100.00 cash prize and produc- 
tion at the Emerson College Theatre during the 
Spring season. All rights for publication and 
future productions other than those given by 
Emerson College belong to the author. The con- 
test is open to both professional and amateur 
writers. Only original, unpublished manuscripts 
will be considered. Form and subject matter are 
unrestricted. The playing time should be ap- 
proximately two hours in length. Manuscripts 
must be typewritten on standard typewriter pa- 
per and will be returned only if a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope is enclosed. To be eligible 
for the 1962 Award, the manuscript must be 
postmarked before Jan. 1, 1962. Address Play- 
writing Award, c/o Mr. Leonidas Nickole, Em- 
erson College, 130 Beacon St., Boston 16, Mass. 


THE SIDNEY HILLMAN FOUNDATION will 
award prizes of $500 each for outstanding contri- 
butions dealing with themes relating to the pro- 
tection of individual civil liberties, improved race 
relations, a strengthened labor movement, the 
advancement of social welfare and economic 
security, greater world understanding and re- 
lated problems. Contributions may be in the 
fields of daily or periodical journalism, fiction, 
non-fiction, radio and television, drama and mo- 
tion pictures. All written contributions must have 
been published in 1961. Radio-television, drama 
and film contributions must have been produced 
under professional auspices in 1961. There are 
no application forms. Only a brief accompany- 
ing letter is necessary. Final scripts must. be 
submitted in connection with radio, television, 
drama and film awrds. Films and records should 
not be submitted. Newspaper and magazine 
submissions should, if possible, be submitted 
loose, not mounted. Unpublished manuscripts of 
any kind are not eligible for consideration and 
should not be submitted. The Foundation will 
acknowledge all submissions, and will endeavor 
to return submissions (not before May 1, 1962) 
if requested, but the Foundation cannot be held 
responsible for the return of any submissions. 
Entries for the 1961 Awards must be received 
by the Sidney Hillman Foundation, Inc., 15 
Union Square, New York 3, N. Y., not later than 
Feb. 2, 1962. 
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Yours” 


by PAULINE ROTHRAUFF 


The following information and the manual, EARN 
$$$’‘s WRITING HUMOROUS GREETING CARD 
VERSE, has been gleaned from twenty-five years ex- 
perience. Pauline Rothrauff was employed on the 
editorial staff of a greeting card company, conferred 
with various editors and written on assignment, 
given radio talks on the subject and sold several 
thousand greetings. 


Writing greeting card verses is fun. It’s stimu- 
lating. And it is one of the quickest ways to start 
earning money in the writing profession. It’s true 
that you won’t gain renowned fame or receive 
checks for thousands of dollars in this field, as 
you would if you wrote a best-seller; but then, 
you won’t spend as much time and effort at it 
either—and your rewards will come in much quick- 
er. 

You can create a verse while you whisk through 
the morning dishes or dig worms to go fishing. 
You can create a verse while you are watching 
television or getting ready for church. You can 
create verses here, there, and everywhere. Polish 
them, sketch and type them up, and presto! 
They're ready for market. 

Clever sentiment—the greeting card verse that 
can prompt an amused laugh and lift the spirits 
of the recipient—is more in demand than ever 
before* 

Card shops, drug stores, novelty stores, de- 
partment stores, and even delicatessens have 
greeting cards for sale, and the “humorous” and 
“cute” display racks become larger every year. 

When and by whom the first greeting card was 
originated is unknown. Nearly four thousand 
years ago, it is said, that Egyptian messengers 
carried greetings inscribed on clay tablets, from 
one king to another. At an early date, the Ger- 
mans designed an illuminated card that thev 


(*These first three paragraphs are taken from 
my textbook Earn $$$$$'s Writing Humorous 
Greeting Card Verse.) 
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sent to relatives on their “N ’—or on 
the feast of their patron saint. About 1840, a 
Scotsman by the name of Daniel Aikman pub- 
lished a card with a Scotch motto, and shortly 
after, Thomas Shorrock of Leith is supposed to 
have issued a card bearing the motto “A Gude 
New Year to Ye.” In 1843, J. C. Horsely designed 
the first Christmas card in England. 

In 1847, Louis Prang turned out the first 
Christmas card in the United States. In quality, 
art, design and originality, his cards had no 
equals. 

Soon after that, other companies in the United 
States began to spring up and the greeting card 
industry grew and flourished as more and more 
cards were turned out for more and more occa- 
sions. The sedate and poetic verse of the Gay 
Nineties disappeared many years ago, and ever 
since then, the trend has been rapidly increasing 
toward more humorous and clever scintillating 
verse that leaves the recipient in a happy frame 
of mind. 

Today, editors roll out the red carpet and 
shout “Welcome” to the writer who can produce 
clever, eye-catching ideas and verses. 

A number of years ago, Mr. Fred Rust of Rust 
Craft published a verse setting forth some rules 
for greeting card writers. He advised them to 
write a greeting as simply as they would write a 
note to a friend—no flowery phrases—no gushing 
sentiments. At the end of this set of rules, he 
cautioned, “Be simple as can be, for those who 
buy the greeting cards are just like you and me.” 

At first, it may seem to you that to be simple 
and oriignal—to think up ideas that are so fresh 
and new and clever that they will sell to editors 
who will write and congratulate you and ask for 
more—is practically impossible. But if you keep 
at it, keep studying the cards in the racks, going 
from store to store, and noting which companies 
buy slapstick or clever humor, which prefer the 
cute type, and which the slightly risque comic 
type; you will find yourself in a wonderful new 
world of ideas, fun and profitable earnings. 

On your visits to the card shops, you will notice 
a number of cards with a greeting that does not 
rhyme, but is so humorous or apropos that no 
rhyme is necessary. Sometimes, short witty phras- 
es are more effective without a rhyme, but you 
will have to be the judge of when to rhyme and 
not to rhyme. And when in doubt—Rhyme. 

A fresh rhyme scheme can make the difference 
between a sale and a rejection. To many verses 
end with “you” and “too” and “sick” and “quick,” 
and editors are weary of the same old clichés that 
arrive daily in the morning mail. So if you would 
perk up the editor and start his day with a bang; 
send in new, clever rhymes that will stand out 
from the usual run like roses growing in a cab- 
bage patch. 

Always be sure that your verses meter perfectly. 
“Almost perfect meter” won’t do—it must be per- 
fect. Only perfect meter will enable you to write 
verses that sing and skip along like a happy child 
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repeating a nursery rhyme. Remember some of 
the verses you learned when you were a child— 
they had a rollicking lilt and the words rolled 
right off of the tip of your tongue. 

For instance— 


The Queen of Hearts, she made some tarts, 
All on a summer’s day. 

The Knave of Hearts, he stole the tarts, 
And took them clean away. 


In that jingle, the meter is perfect and simple— 
the ideal meter for greeting card verse. 

It’s a good idea to buy a few published cards 
that appeal to you, for one idea kindles another, 
and by looking at them and studying them before 
you begin to write, you will become more facile 
at creating ideas of your own. 

Many beginning writers make the mistake of 
starting their verses: “This little verse has come 
to say.” The recipient knows that the card has 
come to say something, so don’t waste,one whole 
line of a four line verse with such inane informa- 
tion. Plunge right in with your mesage—make 
every word count—make it all meat the way hot 
dogs used to be before the meat packers discov- 
ered cereal. Useless words are so much cereal and 
spoil the snappy flavor of your verse. 

Another thing—don’t talk about yourself in the 
verse—talk about the recipient. 

Years ago, when I was learning to write greeting 
card verse, I wrote the following greeting, not 
realizing its faults. I’m quoting it here as a 
splendid example of What Not To Do. 


Merry Christmas from a Poor Working Girl 


I've done my hair and washed my hose, 
And a dozen other things, 

I've finished all the extra chores 
That Christmas always brings. 


So now I’m gonna take time out 
To send a line or two, 

To wish a Merry Christmas from 
This Poor Working Girl to you. 


The entire verse talks about me instead of the 
recipient. It tells all the things I did before I 
“took time out” to send the greeting. Not very 
flattering for the recipient to be thought of after 
“I've done my hair and washed my hose, and a 
dozen other things.” Even in the last line, I’m 
still talking about myself—the recipient is men- 
tioned at the very end and then only by one word 
“You.” 

Always keep the accent on the recipient. People 
like to read about themselves and read the wishes 
you're sending them. No matter how much they 
love you, they love themselves too—so talk to 
Them about Them, and let Them know you 
think they're swell. 

Another fault in the verse I have just quoted— 
perhaps you noticed—it does not have perfect 
meter. In the second line and in the eighth 
line, there is an extra unaccented syllable. 
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Also, I would like to caution you—don’t become 
so fond of your own verses that you cannot criti- 
cize them constructively or cannot profit by con- 
structive criticism and suggestions from an editor. 
Of course, they're your own brain children and 
you feel like a doting parent about them—but 
don’t be blind to their faults. Anyone who can’t 
stand criticism and profit by it, might just as well 
spin a cocoon about himself and stay in it—he’s 
never going to get anywhere anyhow. 

Study all published cards as you would a text- 
book. Remember they are definite examples of 
what editors demand, and then, after you have so 
saturated yourself with ideas, special rhyme 
schemes, and trick folds, that you feel like an 
animated greeting card yourself; get busy designing 
and writing some greetings of your own. 

It isn’t necessary to have any artistic ability 
to make a,rough sketch of your idea—just a crude 
drawing no better than those you made in grade 
school and labeled “teacher” will be sufficient to 
convey your thoughts to the editor and will boost 
the value of your idea. However, if there is some 
reason why you don’t want to sketch out an idea— 
type it up and type your plans for design at the 
bottom of the card—but it may not bring as large 
a check and certainly will not attract as much at- 
tention. 

To attract attention—be unusual. To attract 
attention—be clever. And the only way to be un- 
usual and clever is to work at it. Make clever 
verse writing a part of you. No matter what you 
see or do, say to yourself, “How can I use that on 
a greeting card?’ One day while attending a 
movie, I heard one of the characters say, “The 
things they do in that place would curl your mus- 
tache.” The phrase “curl your mustache” was 
picturesque and clever and I knew that it could 
be made up into a humorous greeting card. When 
I arrived home, I wrote a verse wishing the re- 
cipient a day so thrilling that it would curl his 
mustache; and designed a card with an old- 
fashioned dandy with a handle-bar mustache in- 
side. When the card was opened, the mustache 
curled upward. This idea sold for $10 and prac- 
tically wrote itself. 

Another question to ask yourself is, “Will this 
card bring happiness or laughter to the one who 
receives it?” Every greeting should prompt a 
smile and bring a bit of sunshine to the recipient. 
One large greeting card company always used 
to sign its letter “Cheerfully yours.” Make all 
your greeting cards convey that message—make 
them say, “Cheerfully yours.” 

Writing and designing greeting cards is fun 
and it’s a profitable occupation that is worth all 
the work and study it requires. When the checks 
begin to come in and you see your finished work 
on the card counters, you’re going to feel like a 
Million Dollars; and that Million Dollar feeling 
is just the beginning, for it will serve as a stimu- 
lant to spur you on to more and better ideas until 
you finally arrive at the place where you're Sit- 
tin’ on Top of the World. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


COURSE in COMIC ART 


WRITE TODAY for FREE TALENT TEST 
end FREE 48-poge CATALOG 


RITERS 
MANUSCRIPTS TYPED. Minor editing, prompt 
service. Mailed flat. Carbon free. Extra first 
and last pages. 


50c per thousand words 
ELIZABETH A WOLFE 
. 41st St. Omoha 


509 N 31, Nebraske 


WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, cov- 
ering every phase of story and article writing for tots 
to teens. (Learn the step-by-step procedure from one 
whose work is appearing currently in juvenile publi- 
cations.) Not a “tell how” but a SHOW HOW course. 
Personal criticism included. Send stamp for particulars. 
MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. O. Box 104 Laceyville, Penna. 


EDITING 


My work has been published in the United States, Canada, 
England, Scotiand, India and in Braille. I’d like to help you, 
too. Tell me your needs and write for details. 


WILL LOZIER 
134-35 Cherry Avenue, Flushing 55, N. Y. 


NEED WE SAY MORE? 

A client writes: “You are the first agent—who ever did any- 
thing constructive for me. All others went off on a tangent 
with beautiful theories, none of which were ogee a 
Novais, Short Stories, Articles, Plays, Television, and Radice 
Criticism — Guidance — Representation 
Reading fees: $5 to 5,000 words; over 5,000 words to 
40,000, $1 per 1,000. Novels and Plays $15. Return pe 4 
with each ms. Send self-addressed envelope, stamps 
folder, “To the New Writer.” 

NEW YORK LITERARY AGENCY 
910 Riverside Drive New York 32, N. Y. 


TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscripts—50c per 1000 words 


MRS. ESTHER KELSEY 
4308 E. Palm Lane Phoenix 8, Ariz. 
Phone BR 5-7906 


$179,741 TO WRITERS 


Your unpublished manuscript may be valuable! 
Our famous subsidy plan has returned $179,741 
to writers (mostly beginners) in the past six years. 
We will publish, advertise, distribute your book 
and pay you 40% of retail price. Send for FREE 
BROCHURE, AJ-11, Pageant Press, 101 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 3. If we think your manuscript 
has unusual publishing possibilities we will offer 
you a straight royalty, or will publish on a very 
reasonable or partial subsidy. 


KE, 
THE JOHN DUNCAN SCHOOL OF COMIC ART 
2 LUWANNA CIRCLE, ST. AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA 
Ww 
T 
E 
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Marketing Greeting Card 
Ideas and Verse 


Greeting card manufacturers offer two markets: 
one for verse, the other for ideas. The latter pays 
better. It demands mainly clever humorous ideas— 
“trick” stuff to use the trade term. There are 
points of resemblance to the comic valentine and 
also the cartoon. The cards featuring the Neb- 
bishes are an example. 

For freelance greeting card verse the market is 
diminishing. A growing number of manufacturers 
buy little or none. Instead they employ staffs of 
writers. Others have discovered or developed pro- 
fessional writers who supply most of the verse pur- 
chased though they are not salaried employees. 
There is always a chance for the capable freelance 
writer to develop a steady market. It is not an 
extremely profitable one, the standard rate being 
50c-$1 a line. 

The verse accepted is mainly humorous or senti- 
mental—sometimes both. The humor or sentiment 
is usually pretty conventional—but contemporary, 
not using clichés or old-fashioned approaches. 

Most greeting cards are for special occasions— 
birthdays, Christmas, Easter, Rosh Hashana, 
Thanksgiving. There is a growing tendency to 
produce holiday cards for relatives—father, mother, 
niece. 

Most of the verse consists of four lines; some- 
times it runs to eight lines, seldom more. 

Greeting card manufacturers have various tastes 
—within limits. The writer should analyze the 
type of material a given publisher uses. Prac- 
tically all firms put their imprint on their cards, 
which may be examined at any greeting card 
counter. 


It is desirable to submit eight to ten verses at 
the same time, but each should be on a separate 
sheet. Most writers put their copy on 3x 5 slips, 
which will go into a standard No. 614 or No. 6%, 
envelope. The most professional method is to use 
a No. 634 envelope and enclose a No. 614 en- 
velope—stamped and addressed, of course—for re- 
turn. 


The greeting card firms in the following list 
express willingness to consider freelance material. 
Most other firms will examine manuscripts in the 
hope of finding something exceptional, but do not 
encourage submissions. 


American Greetings, Corporation, 1300 W. 78th 
St., Cleveland 2, Ohio. Buys humorous ideas for all 
occasions. Top rates upon acceptance. George Bur- 
ditt, Editor. 

Barker Greeting Card Co., Barker Bidg., 14th & 
Clay Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. Sophisticated, humorous, 
holiday, everyday adult verse and juvenile verse, 
preferably 4 lines or less. Rate of payment depends 
on merit. Pays up to $100 for ideas. (Unusual, differ- 
ent, clever, novelty ideas wanted only.) No sentimen- 
tal verses wanted. Josephine Skilken, Editor. 

Buzza-Cardozo, 1500 S. Los Angeles St., Anaheim, 
Calif. Humorous and sentimental verse 4-8 lines. 
Helen Farries. 50c a line. Ideas for contemporary 
cards considered on value of idea, rather than num- 
ber of words or lines. Buying Easter verses in Oct. 
and Nov.; Mother’s and Father’s Day in Nov. and 
Dec. Acc. 

Card Masters, Inc., 3202 Queens Blvd., Long 
Island City 1, N. Y. Humorous and clever verses and 
gags. D. S. Korn. $10 a gag, verse $1 a line. 
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Fravessi-Lamont, Inc., 11 Edison Pl., Springfield, 
N. J. Helen M. Monshar. A very limited market for 
short verse, chiefly humorous. Payment at various 
rates. 

Gatto Engraving Company, Inc., 52 Duane St., New 
York 7. Verse for all occasions. S. Yuster, Editor, 75c 
a line. Acc. 

Gibson Greeting Cards, Inc., Cincinnati 37, Ohio. 
Largely staff-written. Restricted market. Professionals 
with outstanding material always considered. Address 
Editorial Dept. Rates flexible. 

Gospel Trumpet Co., Anderson, Ind. Verse 4-6 
lines. A few religious prose sentiments. All material 
is religious or semireligious, but not sentimental, 
preachy, or doctrinal. Prefers to have a suggested 
Scripture text, with reference, accompany each sen- 
timent. No payment is made for Scripture. Buys at 
specific times: Easter and everyday Nov. 1, Christmas 
around Feb. 1. Does not wish submissions before 
Jan. 1 or after April 1. Heavily stocked with Easter 
and sympathy material. 50c a line. Send material 
to attention of Dorothy Smith, Verse Editor. 

Hi Brow Studio Cards, 1300 West 78th St., Cleve- 
land 2, Ohio. Buys Studio ideas for all occasions, 
minimum of $25 per idea upon acceptance. Tom 
Wilson, Director. 

Novo Card Publishers, Inc., 3855 Lincoln Ave., 
Chicago 13. Market for clever, novel, comic-type 
greeting cards. Currently buying Christmas, every- 
day, and Valentines. ‘We accept only ideas that have 
a surprise ending, a clever play on words, or a comic 

ag built around a gadget or attachment. We pay 
37°50 for every idea accepted. A sketch is preferable, 
but typewritten 3 x 5 cards with the idea written out 
and the illustration suggested in writing, will do. 
Please do not send us religious, sentimental ideas.” 
Address all ideas to Bill Harris, Editorial Dept. All 
ideas must be accompanied by return-addressed en- 
velopes with postage if sender wishes acknowledg- 
ment and return of rejected material. 

The Paramount Line, Inc., Box 678, Pawtucket, 
R. |. Dorothy M. Nelson, Editor. Interested in 4 and 
8 line verses for both everyday and all seasonal oc- 
casions, favoring conversational material that is 
casual rather than sentimental. Eight line family cap- 
tions are especially welcome. Particularly interested 
in humorous ideas or rough dummies for comic and 
studio cards. Careful consideration is given all ma- 
terial submitted, reporting is prompt. Payment a 
week after Acc. 

Julius Pollak & Sons, Inc., 45-35 Van Dam St., 
Long Island City 1, N Verses for Christmas. 
Prefers 4 lines. Frances Stimmel, Editor. 50c a line 
for general material. 

Rust Craft Greeting Cards, Rust Craft Road, Ded- 
ham, Mass. Highest rates for outstanding humorous 
and studio ideas. Most general verse is staff written, 
but good, exceptional material will always be con- 
sidered. Emphasis is on originality and quality of 
writing. Address material to Editorial Dept. 

Halmark Cards, Inc., Editorial Department, 25th 
and McGee, Kansas City, Mo. Pete Seymour, Ed 
Dept. Head. Juvenile and humor verses or ideas, 
any length—but slanted for greeting card- markets. 
Very little 4 and 8 line general-type verse material 
is purchased. $10 for general verses; $15-$25 for 
humor ideas and outstanding juvenile ideas. Pay- 
ment on Acc. Query on unusual items and those 
especially new to cards, 

Sangamon Company, (Greeting Cards) Attention: 
Stella Bright, Editor, Taylorville, Ill. Cute and humor- 
ous gags (not necessarily verse) for Birthday and 
Get Well greeting cards. $7.50 for gags—$10.00 
if illustrated. Payment on Acc. 

Lucy Wright Art Studios, 8 West 56 St., New 
York 19, N. Y. Lucy Gilbert, Owner and Director. 
4-6-8 lines, general Christmas and all occasion, con- 
ventional and cute or semi-humorous. 75c per line. 
Payment 30 days after Acc. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


Plays for Amateurs to Produce 


HE play designed primarily for amateur pro- 
duction is in steady demand. Schools, 
churches, clubs, and lodges are constantly on 

the lookout for suitable dramatic material. The 
one-act play is most widely ome This runs 20- 
45 minutes playing time—usually around 30 min- 
utes. 

The characters should be clearly defined, re- 

uiring no subtlety of interpretation. The num- 
ber should be small. Not infrequently a predom- 
inance of female characters is desired. 


Stage settings must be simple; often it is best 
for one setting to suffice for the entire play, even a 
three-act play. Indoor settings offer fewer dif- 
ficulties than outdoor scenes. 

Cheerfulness of theme is requisite; amateur 

oups seldom want the tragic or the depressing. 

he play that emphasizes a deep principle is 
likely to be more popular than one which is solely 
entertaining. 

A publisher of plays ordinarily puts them out in 

amphlet form, charging a small price per copy. 

e may permit a play to be produced free, or he 
may charge a royalty of a few dollars for each 
production. The latter practice is more common. 


If a writer sells a play to a publisher outright, 
the latter has the right to offer it free or to charge 
a royalty. If he charges a royalty, he gets it all. 

Or a writer may have a contract with the pub- 
lisher whereby a royalty is charged for production 
and is shared between the writer and the pub- 
lisher. Sometimes on acceptance of a play the 
publisher pays the author a small sum as an ad- 
vance against royalties. 

The author should secure a royalty contract if 
he can. Many plays remain popular for a long 
time and thus return a tidy sum in royalties each 
year. 

A playwright may copyright a play in manuscript 
form prior to performance or publication. In- 
formation, along with the requisite forms, may be 
obtained free from the Register of Copyrights, 
Library of Congress, Washington 25, D. é 


Art Craft Play Company, Box 1830, Cedar Rapids, 
lowa. Amateur plays for high schools, Either one or 
three act with one interior setting. If not familiar 
with market, write for free leaflet, ‘Pointers to Writ- 
ers of Amateur Plays’ before submitting material. 
Read and give opinion in ten days. J. Vincent Heuer. 

Walter H. Baker Company, 100 Summer St., Bos- 
ton 10, Mass. Caters to the amateur market—-schools, 
colleges, churches. Always willing to read any manu- 
script suited to this clientele. Plays in one stage set 
have a better chance for acceptance, as do also plays 
calling for more women than men in their casts. 
Outright purchase or royalty. Edna Cahill, Editor. 

T. S. Denison & Co., 321 Fifth Ave., S., Minne- 
apolis 15, Minn. Full-length and one-act plays. Also 
books on genera! subjects and collections of entertain- 
ment material. Authors may request a catalogue to 
discover types used. Usually outright purchase. L. M. 
Brings. 

The Dramatic Publishing Co., 179 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 1. One-act and full-length plays. 

plays with exclusively female casts. Has ex- 
tensive market in high schools, colleges and com- 
munity theatres. Send for free catalogue showing 
various categories of dramatic scripts needed. Out- 
right purchase or royalty contract. 
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Join our successful authors in @ 
YOUR plete and reliable publishing 


program, advertising 
andsome books. Speedy, efficient 

service. Send for FREE manuscri 

report & copy of Publish Your B 

CARLTON PRESS Dept. A2L 

84 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 
Editing and marketing service by published authors. 
Send one of your original prose or poetry to 
“CAL-LIT” 548 Palace Court, Alameda, Calif. 
Enclose one dollar for detailed analysis and our 
marketing suggestion. Complete personalized ser- 
vice to writers. 


FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 
What every writer needs. 25 
worldwide clientele. Modern 
rewriting, ghosting, instruction; 
erly nm ready. Free 
thousand d i 


(Sen Francisco 1918 to 1943 
3441 Stockton Blvd. Sacramento iw 


LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! | have ghost-written millions of words of 
stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied clients. t 
to help yeu oe your in print and 

oney your raw material. Reasonable rates. Partic 
FREE. Also Slant Chart & Best Plot Formula. _— 


WILL HEIDEMAN 


P.O. BOX 195A Fern Park, Fla. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
per Thousa ords 
Minor corrections; carbon copy and extra first and last sheets. 


MIMEOGRAPHING 
2c per page. Minimum order — 100 
All work guaranteed to be acc 


27 Years Experience 
Helen M. Myers 


of 1 stencil. 
and neat. 


121 S. Potomac St. Waynesboro, Pa. 


WHO OWNS THE BOOKS 
YOU PAID TO HAVE PRODUCED? 


folder ining a c in, 
featuring author-ownership and 70% royalty on — 


WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
55 East 86th Street New York 28, N. Y. 


NOVELS Ghosted 


Rejected? Criticism won't help unless you know how 
to f 
nd your novel to me for that finer touch of an 
expert before yeu send it to the publisher. He de- 
mands a skillfully written and nicely edited manuscript. 
3.00 per four completed pages typed on bond. 
erms, as convenient. 
Also ghosting from outlines or ideas. Write for 


price. 

Nearly seventeen i 

wien years in doctoring manuscripts for 
Let me do it for you—-to be sure it’s right. 


rie Adams 


Ma 
1694 Bicir Avenue St. Paul 4, Minnesota 
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service; 
revising, 
speeches, 
bch prop- 
$1.75 0 
20 


Eldridge Publishing Company, Franklin, Ohio. 
Three- and one-act comedies, farces, dramas. Query 
before submitting material. 

Samuel French, Inc., 25 W. 45th St., New York 36. 
One of the largest publishers of plays, offering a 
morket for a variety of good drama. Handles plays 
for Broadway as well as amateur production. Branch 
offices in Hollywood and Toronto, Literary agency 
department under the direction of James Reach. 

Gillum Book Co., 400-408 Woodland Ave., Kansas 
City 6, Mo. Publishes all kinds of home economics 
plays, in one or two scenes, 1,000-5,000 words, or 
running 20-30 minutes. Present demand is for nutri- 
tion plays, health plays, first aid, renovation of gar- 
ments, fashion shows, etiquette plays, etc. Publisher 
judges submitted plays’ theatrical possibilities, does 
not require testing before submission. Also buys mono- 
logues, humorous readings, verses, etc. Outright pur- 
chase, average $25 a play. Mrs. G. N. Gillum. 

Grede Teacher Magazine, Leory Ave., Darien, 
Conn. (M-except July and Aug.-60). Plays suitable 
for primary and intermediate classroom presentation. 
Articles on classroom teaching techniques, units of 
work, arts and crafts, stories. 10c a line. Pub. 
Toni Taylor, Editor. 


The Heuer Publishing Co., Cedar Rapids, lowa. 
Interested in good one- and three-act plays suitable 
for school and church production. Please write in 
advance for brochure ‘Pointers to Writers of Ama- 
teur Plays.’ 


The Instructor, Dansville, N. Y. Plays for children, 
grades 1-6 inclusive, especially suitable for classroom 
or school auditorium presentation. Material which 
children can develop into plays for themselves. Pay- 
ment $12-$25 on acceptance. Mary E. Owen. 


Longmans, Green & Co., 119 W. 40th St., New 
York 18. Well-written, clean one-act or three-act 
plays which have been tried out successfully in local 
production and are suitable for all types of amateur 
groups. Payment individually on the basis of each 
script. Address Play Department. 


Northwestern Press, 315 Fifth Ave., S., Minne- 
apolis, Minn, One-act and full-length plays suitable 
for high schools, colleges, churches, little theatres, 
and amateur groups; comedies preferred. Present 
need: strong dramatic one-act plays. Also publishes 
skits and various types of entertainment. Buys out- 
right at rates depending upon estimated sales value 
of the material; also on royalty basis. Testing not 
necessary before submission, but an advantage to 
the author. L. M. Brings. 


Pasadena Playhouse, 39 S. El Molino Ave., Pasa- 
dena 1, Calif. Tries out original plays in its lab- 
oratory Theatre which seats 50 to 60 people. No 
royalties are paid for original plays or those in public 
domain. Royalty paid for established plays. Any play- 
wright interested in having an original play tried out 
in the Laboratory Theatre should write Manuscript 
Committee for conditions. No one-act plays con- 
sidered. 

Plays, The Drama Magazine for Young People, 
8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. One-act only, 
holiday, historical, comedies, fantasies, etc., suitable 
for production by school children. Magazine is di- 
vided into three sections according to age level— 
junior and senior high, middle grades, and lower 
grades. Payment on acceptance. A. S. Burack. 


Special Day Program Books, Standard Publishing 


Co., 8100 Hamilton Ave., Cincinnati 31, Ohio. 
Valerie Rapp, Program Book Editor. Published 6 
times per year, but not evenly spaced—according 
to special days, 40c per copy. Bible plays, modern- 
day dramas with religious emphasis and moral, 
2000-2500 words. 

Theatre House, P.O. Box 1337, Cincinnati 1, Ohio. 
One- and three-act plays, monologues, readings, min- 
strel material, and other entertainment material. 
Outright purchase of all rights or percentage arrange- 
ment based on book sales. Currently soliciting one- 
act Christmas plays. 
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Syndicate Markets 
for Freelancers 


The typical syndicated column originates in one 
of two ways. It starts on a single daily newspaper, 
and there attracts a wide local following. Or a 
syndicate decides it wants a feature on a specific 
subject and arranges for it to be written by a 
national authority—usually the author of a num- 
ber of books in the field. 

This does not preclude the occasional accept- 
ance of a feature by a freelancer who simply offers 
it to a syndicate. If he has a brilliant new idea 
and the ability to turn out some hundreds of 
readable columns on it, a syndicate may give it a 
whirl. A common complaint of syndicates, even 
regarding professional writers, is that after 50 or 
so columns the stuff goes stale. 

A writer who is well acquainted with the editor 
of a daily newspaper may find it desirable to ask 
the editor to introduce a feature to one of the 
syndicates whose work the newspaper publishes. 

On steadily running features a syndicate usually 
splits the gross 50-50 with the author, though in 
many instances part of the advertising and pro- 
motion expense is charged to the author. On in- 
dividual items, sometimes a royalty, sometimes a 
flat fee, is paid by the syndicate. 

Some writers have found it profitable to syndi- 
cate their own work, ordinarily to smaller news- 
papers. Such a practice requires skill in selling by 
mail, as well as writing ability. 

The foregoing applies to typical syndicated 
material. What of the freelancer who occasionally 
has a feature or two that he feels may interest a 
syndicate? Generally he is better advised to try 
for magazine publication unless the idea has an 
immediate news peg. Specialized business, reli- 
gious, or scientific syndicates may be an exception; 
the freelancer may have opportunity to become a 
special correspondent. 

As for fiction, nearly all of it now syndicated is 
second run of published novels. A few syndicates 
buy original novels for serialization. Usually 
these have to be written for short daily instalments, 
with strong suspense at the end of each instalment. 
There no longer is much syndicate demand for 
short stories. There is substantially none for verse. 

Photographs are a different matter. A photog- 
rapher who produces timely, interesting work will 
find increasing syndicate markets. Many syndicates 
dealing in photographs are essentially agencies; 
they keep thousands of pictures on hand for lease 
to book publishers, magazines, and newspapers. 

The syndicates listed express willingness to con- 
sider freelance queries or material. There are 
hundreds of others, which do not invite submis- 
sions but many of which will consider a brilliant 
new idea. 


AP News Features, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York. M. J. Wing. News, women’s sports features, 
comics. 

Authenticated News, 170 Fifth Ave., New York 10. 
Rotogravure feature pages; considers exclusive up-to- 
date photos, news pictures, 8 x 10 glossy. Outright 
purchase, varying rates; or 50% royalty. 

Bell Syndicate, McClure Newspaper Syndicate, 
Consolidated News Features and Associated News- 
papers, (single management). 229 W. 43rd St., New 
York 36. Elmer Roessner. Cartoons and comic strips, 
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columns on contract only. yr gta only in features 
that can run for a number of y 

Camera Clix, 19 W. 44th St. "line York 36. Color 
transparencies in minimum size ‘of 4 x 5. Interested 
mainly in scenics, hunting, fishing, etc. Royalty or 
outright purchase. 

tral Press Association (King Features Syndi- 
cate), 1013 Rockwell Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. Court- 
land C. Smith. News feature photos and pix on single 
subjects for picture layouts. Single photos $5. 
icago Sun-Times—Daily News Syndicate, 40! 
N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 11. W. M pson, 
Editor. Continuing newspaper features; columns, 
panels, strips. Contract and royalty basis. 

Craft Patterns, A. Neely Hall Productions, Elm- 
hurst, Ill. A home workshop pattern service for high- 
grade amateur projects such as cabinets, boats, 
built-ins, indoor and outdoor furniture, home acces- 
sories, decorative novelties. Projects should be such 
that they can be built with ordinary tools (no lathe 
work) and readily available materials. Require high 
class photos, plus pencil sketches including all meas- 
urements. Projects should be of good design and 
general appeal. Payment on acceptance in accord- 
ance with value of project. 

Ewing Galloway, 420 Lexington Ave., New York. 
Serves publishers, advertising agencies, with photos of 
nearly everything on earth except purely ephemeral 
pictures (hot news today, old stuff tomorrow). Buys 
everything offered that seems to have a profitable 
outlet. Real test is good photography, plus subject 
matter with considerable audience. Prefers original 
negatives. No miniature film. Rates to $25 a picture. 
Will buy one or 1,000 at a time. Will also work on 
royalty arrangement with photographers. 

General Features Corporation, 250 Park Ave., New 
York 17. Does not use straight freelance material in 
its syndicated releases. Interested only in comics, 
panels, and columns created mostly by its own staff 
or by people recognized as leading authorities in their 
field that can be sold on a continuing long-range 
program. Address queries to the Editor. 

Gilloon Photo Agency, 25 West 45th St., New York 
36. Places and people of interest—individual feature 
pictures and feature sets both in black and white and 
in color. Candids of leading personalities in all fields. 
(b & w or color). Good police photos on crime cases. 

Globe Photos, 67 West 44th St., New York 36. 
Elliot Stern. Human interest photo features and ar- 
ticles from professional photographers and author 
photographers, in color or black and white. 50-50 
for black and white, 60% to photographer on color. 
Articles on special basis. 

The Hall Syndicate, Inc., 342 Madison Ave., New 
York 17. Robert M. Hall, president. Helen M. Staun- 
ton, managing editor. Comic strips; cartoons; col- 
umns; editorial cartoons; special series of timely 
articles. First rights. 

Harris & Ewing Photo News Service, 25 West 45th 
St., New York 36, N. Y. Good pictures. Points and 
people of interest are acceptable if well done. Also, 
feature stories up to 10 pix, individually captioned. 
Topic and photography must be carefully turned out. 
Royalty basis. 

Jewish Telegraphic Agency, 660 First Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. Boris Smolar, Editor-in-Chief. Buys 
occasional feature articles of Jewish interest, 1,000- 
2,000. Ic a word on acceptance. 

Keister Advertising Service, Strasburg, Va. Adver- 
tising copy for ‘Support the Church” series. Must be 
competent copywriting sympathetic with program. In- 
formation and proofs of ads available to qualified 
persons. $15-$25 for 125-word ad on acceptance. 

King Editors Features, 102 Hillyer St., East Orange, 
N. J. Considers articles of interest to retailers gener- 
ally in series (2 to 12), 800-1,500 words each. 
Royalty. 

King Features Syndicate, Inc., 235 E. 45th St., 
New York. A big general features service demanding 
top notch continuous work. Royalty. Query with speci- 
fic information. 
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Free toWRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Bue fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 

tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 

Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. JA 


EXPOSITION PRESS / 386 Park Ave. S., N.Y. 16 


EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $1 TO $10 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 
Will Heideman’s new 1961 newly revised edition. No lo 
training or professional style and plotting technique needed. 
Shows how to write humor, a st household ti 
rewrites, etc. Complete with — Over 225 markets, a 
month of help to 1500 words of fi lers if you order now. Other 
fiction courses and help available. Return this ad and $1.00 


WILL HEIDEMAN 
P.O. BOX 195A 


Poets: Prose Writers 


Modern style sells. | give creative instruction in modern 
technique. Send $1. with one poem (20 line limit) or 
words of prose for — according to an 

lique approach to poetry and prose 


Ruth Averitte, M. A. 


Texes Institute 
* Letters; Poetry Society 2253 Fairmount Ave. 
of America. Fort Worth 10, Texas 


Fern Park, Fic. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
50c per 1,000 words 
Laura French 
Harrison, Michigan 


SONGWRITERS!!! 


A PUBLISHING HOUSE FOR AMATEURS 
SONGS PUBLISHED AND RECORDED 
FREE Music to Lyrics . . . FREE Lyric Course 


Amateur Songwriters Association 
1075 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Learn To Write Poetry 


POLK-A-DOT PRIMER for POETS 
A Course In Writing Poetry (One Dollar Cash) 


GRACE PORTERFIELD POLK 


One Poem, One 


Poetry Critic. Dollar. 
131 W. Davis Blvd. Tampa, Florida 


TYPING, MIMEOGRAPHING 


MS. Typing 60c per 1,000 words 
Mimeographing—$3 per 100 pages 
First class work — Prompt, Accurate 
Irella Hinks 


Belleville, Kansas 


$149.50 


100 copies 40 page Poetry Book 
Other sizes quoted on request 
Sample shown on request 
TRIANGLE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
3104 Ross Ave. Dallas, Texas 
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Mid - Continent Feature Syndicate, Box 1662, 
Pitsburgh 30, Pa. John D. Paulus, Editor-in-Chief. 
Daily mailings to 780 newspapers and periodicals of 
purchased syndicate materials. Book-length fiction, 
serialized, 50,000. Book review features, women’s 
features (fashion, cooking, home decorating) sports 
features (boating, baseball, etc.), religious features 
(sermonettes, Lenten diary, etc.) Uses verse, — line 
and up; Fillers; Cartoons, $5 gad 
photos, $15 and up. and up. 
Acceptance. Query. 

Newspaper Enterprise Association, Inc., 1200 W. 
Third St, 13, Ohio. News, sports and 
women’s features are handled in New York office, 
461 Eighth Ave., New York 1. Few freelance fea- 
tures bought except on assignment. Robert Metz, 
News Editor. In fiction, fast action, modern stories, 
any type, suitable for newspaper serials. Original 
stories 40,000 words and upwards are considered, 
as well as second rights on published novels. Pay- 
ment by ararngement with author or his agent, 
better than Ic a word. Buys only newspaper rights, 
other rights remaining with author. Russ Winter- 
botham, Fiction Editor. Boys’ and girls’ page, young 
folks, uses all types of material for youngsters 6-16, 
fact and fiction. Wordage 800 and 300-400. No 
continued stories, Fiction submissions, except mater- 
ial for YOUNG FOLKS, should be sent directly to the 
fiction editor, Cleveland office. AJl submissions to 
Newspaper Enterprise exectp news, 's, and wom- 
en‘s features should be made to Cleveland office, 
James Crossley, Cleveland Editor. 

New York Herald Tribune Syndicate News Service, 
230 W. 41st St., New York 36. Lloyd D. Hagan, 
Director. Syndicates Herald Tribune features; buys 
occasionally from freelancers. Columns, comics, fea- 
tures. Payment on a percentage basis. Justin L. 
Faherty, News Service Editor, buys freelance news 
coverage and news features. 

North American Newspaper Alliance, Inc., 229 W. 
43rd St., New York 36. Sid Goldberg, Editor. Look- 
ing for more freelancers who can produce exclusive 
stories worthy of widespread daily press publication. 
Uses many big-name byliners and interviews on sub- 
jects in the news. Also stresses interpretives, back- 
grounders in important fields, and exclusive articles 
in any and all fields. No fiction, poems, columns, 
or whimsy. Pay averages $15-$25, depending on 
quality and length, for run-of-the-mill pieces. Rates 
go much higher for stories that are really important. 

Paul’s Photos, 3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 
George F. Paul. Nature and human interest photo- 
graphs of pictorial value or advertising appeal; photos 
of new inventions, of children in various activities, 
children at play, action farm scenes, pictures of 
special occasions, such as Christmas, strange sights 
and customs in foreign lands. Transparencies. Com- 
mission or outright purchase. 

Pix, Inc., 236 East 46th, New York 17. Leon 
Daniel. High-class photos, mainly series and sequenc- 
es suitable for picture ra in leading magazines. 
Color transparencies can be from 35 mm. to 4 x 5 
or larger. Many art directors and editors now prefer 
35 mm. rather than 24% x 2%, especially for action 
shots. New York assignments mostly covered by 
photographers under contract, but assignments given 
frequently to out-of-town photographers. When sub- 
mitting pictures state whether they have been pub- 
lished before and where. Black and white photo- 
ok on 50-50 basis. Color 60-40 (60% going to 

the photographer). 


Register & Tribune Des Moines, lowa. 
Frank A. Clark. First rights to ‘serials, 36 chapters, 
1,000 each, modern romantic ; comic strips; 
cartoons; columns. No single articles. Royalty 

Religious News Service, 43 W. 57th St., New York 
19. Lillian R. Block, Managing Editor. Religious news 
stories of wide interest to church people or 
general public. Photos of reliigous interest. Openings 
in some areas for correspondents qualified to cover 
noteworthy religious developments. Urgent areas: 
Detroit, Cleveland, Mississippi, Dakotas, Nevada. 
2c a word, $5 a news photo, $10 for “inspirational” 


Sunes Service, Inc., 1719 N St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. Watson Davis. Science feature articles 
and news photos. Considers some freelance moterial 
it fully authenticated, 1c a word average, on accept- 


ance. 

Three Lions, 545 Fifth Ave., New York 17. Scien- 
tific picture-stories, some from freelance writers, for 
laymen. No articles accepted without illustrations. 
“We are interested in picture stories of professional 
quality. They should be scientific, human interest, 
for male appeal. Besides black and white picture 
stories we are also interested in color stories and 
single 4 x 5 color transparencies.’’ Black and white 
picture stories are purchased outright, or handled 
on a 50-50 basis, color on a 60-40 basis. 

Underwood & Underwood Color, 3 W. 46th St., 
New York 36. All types of transparencies, minimum 
size 4 x 5, captioned, superior quality only. 50% 
royalty on publication. 

Underwood & Underwood News Photos, Inc., 3 W. 
46th St., New York 36. All types of photographs, 
8 x 10 glossy prints only, well captioned. 50% royal- 
ty on publication. 

United Press International Newspictures, 461 
Eighth Avenue, New York 1. Harold Blumenfeld. 
Considers news photos and feature pictures from 
freelancers. Payment on acceptance. 

Universal Trade Press Syndicate, 1841 Broadway, 
New York 23. Established 1923. Leon D. Gruberg, 
Manager. Services industrial technical, merchandis- 
ing and trade papers all fields with spot news and 
feature articles. Applications from writers wishing to 
serve as UTPS staff correspondents, preferably with 
trade paper experience, are welcome. Freelancers 
should query in 50 words before preparing articles, 
each query on a separate slip. Payment 65-80% of 
receipts from customers. 

The World Press Association, Inc., P.O. Box 566, 
Lancaster, S. C. L. E. Jaeckel, President, Executive 
Editor; Mary S. Jaeckel, Vice-President, Managing 
Editor. Significant newspaper columns by authorities 
in their field; second serial rights to popular pub- 
lished books, any subject. Sunday feature section 
articles dealing with vital problems of the day. No 
photographs. No short stories. No poetry. Syndicate 
contract rate 50% net monthly. World Press Speck- 
er’s Bureau, new development, great demand, regis- 
tration fee $25.00 per year includes registration for 
assigned articles on editorial request. Nationwide 
service with editors and organizations, newspapers 
and magazines. Personal relations bureau also estab- 
lished, as well as public relations. Query. Professional 
people especially. 

Worldwide Press Service, 333 E. 46th St., New 
York 17. Arthur Fletcher, Exec. Editor. Weekly 
service to newspapers. Articles from overseas only. 
Buy outright; do not syndicate. Unsolicited material 
is not used, 
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